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BEAUTIES, AREN’T THEY! AND SOUTHERN-GROWN TOO—THE GIRLS AND THE BUR CLOVER, THAT MOST WONDERFUL 
WINTER-GROWING PASTURE 
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troubles will develop. 
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»b Get the work out 
~~ of your tractor 


tig 
OU would not expect an under-fed, poorly- 
nourished horse or mule to do effective 


work in your fields, and you certainly should 
not expect anything mechanical to give you 
good service unless it is greased to overcome 
friction and to guarantee compression. 


: The Motor in your Tractor has a heavy job to 
do, and its pistons must be sealed with its cyl- 
inder walls, or it will lose power and motor 





PICTURE of Rock Hill 
South Carolina, gets the cake this week 
for this splendid picture of bur clover, 
Study this picture closely and if you cap 
or can’t have girls like these make yp 
your mind to have bur clover like this on 
your own farm next spring. You'll have 
to sow it now. 


WHAT ABOUT What would yoy 
COTTON? give today to know 
what the price of cotton will be this 








fall? We can’t tell you what it’s 
going to be but we can tell you what 
it would be if we had our way. You'll 


find here an outline of the factors that 


























properly used, in the right grade, and replaced 
after every 48 to 60 hours of constant use, will 
give you perfect lubrication at very low cost. Of 


course, there are cheap motor oils on the market, 
but Polarine, quality for quality and results for 


results, is the least expensive and most satisfac- 
tory of all motor lubricants. 
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THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 


This well known school for Bgys and Young Men has hres an 
increasing patronage in recent years. Lee ger is a reason 

nating patrons from six states gay tha is a SAFE BC HOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROU & 18 INSTRUCTION. It 
develops the whole man—head, hand, and heart. Expenses $250 
to $275. New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boarding 
students limited to 150. Patronage area extends from Pennsyl- 
vania to Florida. Iilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principaj 
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Forty years building the 
World’s most popular Saw 
Mill Machinery and Waxer 
Wheels. 
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{Fe Simple easy runni fest. 
the Tayler Feed. tones big money. 
of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Millis Drag Sows, 


Sayers, ete. Learn why ours is better. 


Write today. 





Tayler tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


HE Editors are going to step aside this week and 

turn this page over to the leaders in agricultural 

work in Alabama who have a great many 
excellent suggestions to offer for the month of August. 
Here is the list as collected for us by the enterprising 
Agricultural Editor of the Extension Service, Mr. 
R. O. Davis. 


Nitrogen and Humus Greatest Soil Needs 


N A recent bulletin on soil building Professor M. J. 
Funchess, who is at the head of the department of 
soils and crops at the Alabama Experiment Station, 
said that nitrogen and organic -matter are our 
two greatest plant food needs in the South. He might 
have gone further and told us that soil building is 
equally as important as any other agricultural problem; 
that the use of legumes, especially winter leguimes, is 
the best method for building soil; and that we can 
never be prosperous as farmers as long as our per acre 
yields remain as low as they now are. 

The above is another way Professor Funchess has 
of telling us that we should begin now to improve our 
soil. In view of the fact that it will soon be time to 
plant winter legumes, this suggestion is especially time- 
ly. The planting time for these crops is so near that it 
is time to make plans for them, to see about getting the 
seed, and do other things necessary to insure success. 


Fodder Pulling Uneconomical 
NOTHER question asked Prof, 
“Should farmers pull fodder?” In his reply 
said: “Let us forget the effect of fodder pulling 

ou corn and think about it from the standpoint of labor 
involved. We all know that fodder pulling is one of 
the hardest jobs which we have to do, and more ‘than 
this it is a slow way to gather roughage for our live 
Fodder is also low in food value. Therefore, 
the wise and economical thing for farmers to do is to 
preferably a legume. In this 
roughage than we could 
e get it much easier. 


Funchess was: 


he 


stock. 


produce and save. hay, 
ay we get a much better 
get by pulling fodder, and we 


To Buy Seed Co-operatively 


NFORMATION has already reached Auburn from 
several of the county agents that ‘the farmers will 
buy their seed codperatively this fall, and that they 
will be very careful in planting them. It is known that 
hairy vetch will be the leader, but, on the other hand, 
crimson clover, bur clover, medic, and annual yellow 
melilotus 
2 will not be 
’ overlooked. 





“A very 
impor tant 
fact about 
winter leg- 
umes,” said 
Prof. Fun- 
chess, “is that 
one or more 





of them will succeed in every section of Alabama. This 
we have shown by years of experiments.” 

There are many cases on record where one crop of 
hairy vetch has more than doubled the yield of cotton 
or corn in one year. It has also greatly reduced the 


fertilizer bill. 


° 
Care of Farm Machinery 
THE main, cultivation for 1923 is now over and 
L. C. LeBron, agricultural engineer for the Exten- 
sion Service, suggests that one of the most ‘impor 
tant things for us to do is to bring in, overhaul, and 
store machinery used in cultivation. “Right now,” said 
Mr. LeBron, “there is a lull farm work, and it is a 
splendid time to get our machinery ready for next year 
Broken pieces should be repaired and spots where paint 
has been knocked off should be repainted. If it is on 
wood it will prevent rotting; if it is on iron it will pre 
vent rusting.” 
For exposed parts of plows Mr. 
that hard oil or grease, not containing salt, be applied. 


LeBron recommends 


We are also reminded by } fr. LeBron that now is a 
good time to build terraces on stubble and other idle 
land. If built at this season they will be settled and in 
better condition to hold the winter rains. If the work 
is delayed until fall it may be crowded out by 
ing or other work until winter rains begin, which great- 
ly handicaps the construction of terraces 


harvest- 


“Repairing of old terraces should not be overlooked,” 
LeBron. “The best way is to repair breaks 
when they are small and easy to stop.” 


Road Work Is Timely 


OAD work is wert timely at this season. It will 

he a long time before there will be sufficient funds 
i to build good Aste ‘Shelia every community, 
but by spending a few days each summer grading and 
roads and then dragging them after rains 
This is being 
It is splendid 
which re- 


added Mr. 


repairing 
farmers can have good community roads. 
done in several communities in Alabama. 
community or neighborhood work and one 
turns handsome dividends to all. 

“Summer time is also. fencing time,” declared Mr. 
LeBron. “New fences may be built and old fences re- 
paired, It should be remembered that sufficient fences 
are necessary for proper management of livestock, and 
that good fences are preferable. Many cows, horses, 
mules, hogs, and sheep have become mischievous be- 
cause of poor fences.” 


Preparation For Fairs 
HE fall fair season is not far in the future, and 
those who expect to make good showings and win 
prizes at these fairs should be preparing their live- 
This we are told by Prof. F. W. Burns, 
of the Animal Husbandry Department at Auburn. 
“Grain feeding,” added Prof. Burns, “should begin at 
once unless it has already begun, and, along with proper 


stock now. 


feeding, livestock should be trained for proper handling 
at the fair. Wild or skittish animals are hard to show 
and are, therefore, shown at a disadvantage.” 
attention to pastures is another summer 
Burns reminded us. “At this season pas- 
frequently forcing livestock to eat 
poisonous or injurious plants. A good way to prevent 
this is to keep such plants mowed down. This mowing 
not only prevemts possible poisoning but controls these 
plants, giving the desirable plants a better chance to 


grow.” 


“Proper 
duty,” Prof. 
tures become short, 


Prepare Hogs for Market 
ROF. BURNS mentioned that hog prices are us- 
ually higher in September than during any other 
month, and that we should take advantage of it. 
Those having peanuts ready should turn their hogs on 
them in August and have them read for the Septem- 
ber market. 
Dairy prepared to freshen. They 
should have some grain along with their pasture and be 
attention necessary to put them in good 


cows should be 


given other 
condition. 


Summer is also a good season for constructing and 


repairing livestock buildings and barns, placing them in 
good condition for the winter, when protection is nec- 
essary. 


Insects Very Active 


WARM winter, followed by a wet spring and sum- 
mer, has been favorable to insects, and conse- 
quently insects are very active in Alabama at this 
time. Consequently the following suggestions for insect 
conirol are made by Dr. W. E. Hinds, Entomologist 
for the Alabama Experiment Station and Extension 
Service: 
Boll Weevil 


tions have not been such 


—Infestation is heavy. Weather condi- 
as to control weevils, Dusting 
with calcium arsenate, to the govern- 
ment formula, is the only poison recommended, Where 
the infestation is sufficiently heavy and conditions point 
to a yield of at least one-third bale per acre cotton 
should be dusted three times, five days apart. Six or 
seven pounds of calcium arsenate are required to dust 


made according 


an acre. 

Red Spiders.—Red spiders have already appeared at 
a few points. They usually accompany hot, dry 
weather, and are controlled by sufficient rain. If seri- 
ous danger is threatened dusting with a mixture of 
equal parts of calcium arsenate and sulphur will pay. 
Ten to twelve pounds should be applied to the acre. 
The heat of the day is the best time for applying this 
poison. 

Boil Worms.—The occurrence of boll worms is re- 
ported at several points, indicating a heavy infestation. 
They attack bolls, and are the same as the roasting-ear 
worm. Control measures are the same as for boll 
weevil. 
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What About the Cotton Situation > 


HENEVER cotton farmers meet at this season 

of the year cotton is almost certain to be the 

chief topic of conversation. The questions most 
discussed are, what is the condition of the crop? What 
will be the size of the crop? How much damage are 
the boll weevils doing, and what price will cotton bring 
this fall? 

All agree that the crop got a late and poor start, over 
much of the cotton growing area. In North Carolina 
and Texas, which planted nearly 40 per cent of the 
38,287,000 acres planted, the crop has been in better 
condition than elsewhere from the start. But to one 
who has seen the crop over a large part of the Belt one 
month ago and now, the improvement in those sections 
where it looked worst a month ago is almost beyond be- 
lief. Most people thought the July report of the 
United States Crop Reporting Board too high both as 
to acreage and as to condition. The acreage estimate 
was probably as accurate as such estimates can be ex- 
pected and the condition report was only too high, if 
too high at all, for those sections where conditions were 
worst. 

Conditions today seem to indicate a crop of from 
11,000,000 to 11,500,000 bales, or possibly if conditions 
remain favorable as much as 12,000,000 bales may be 
produced, but this looks like too high an estimate at 
present. There is yet time for sufficient boll weevil 
damage to reduce the crop below 11,000,000 bales, but 


present indications point to about a 11,500,000-bale 
crop. 
The weevil damage is “spotted” as usual. Some com- 


paratively small areas are being damaged severely, but 
on the whole there is no question but owing to the 
weather conditions during the last month there is so far 
much less weevil damage over the Belt as a whole this 
year than last. Of course, there is yet time for severe 
boll weevil damage, especially in the middle third of 
the Cotton Belt, but we now have good reason to hope 
for less boll weevil damage than expected earlier in the 
season. , 

If we are to grow a fair crop of cotton, anywhere 
from 10,500,000 to 12,000,000 bales, then the all-im- 
portant question is, how much are we to get for it? 
There are a few facts which seem to indicate quite 
clearly that a crop of cotton not to exceed 12,000,000 
bales should bring from 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

During each of the last two years there has been used 
considerably over 12,000,000 bales of American cotton. 
During the cotton year just closed over 12,000,000 bales 
of American cotton have been used at an average price 
not far from 25 cents a pound. The people of the 
world and business and financial conditions are better 
than a year ago or two years ago. Why then should 
the world not take 12,000,000 bales of American cotton 
of the crop of 1923 at as good a price as during last 
year? 

Whatever American cotton is used during the next 
year must come from the crop of 1923, for there is 
less carry-over than normal and not a bale more than is 
necessary to supply the trade from August 1 until the 
new crop gets into the channels of trade. 

Those who claim to believe that less American cot- 
ton will be used this year than last cite the fact that 
exports were less during the year just closed than the 
year before. This is true, but foreign countries took 








less cotton from us than they used last year, for their 
stocks of American cotton are now lower than a year 
ago and lower than normal. May not this mean that 
they will be forced to take more cotton from us next 
year than they did this year? 

Moreover, American spinners used more cotton dur- 
ing the last year than the year before, and it is difficult 
to see why they will not be able to use as much the 
coming year as they have during the cotton year just 
closed. 

In short, there is, as far as we can see, no logical rea- 
son for supposing that the world will not have need 
for as much cotton this year as for each of the last 
two years, say 12,500,000 to 13,000,000 bales. 

There is scarcely any reasonable probability that we 
will produce that much cotton in the crop of 1923, 
hence what reason can be given for expecting a lower 
price for the 1923 crop than cotton is now bringing? 
There are only two ways which we can see for reduc- 
ing the price of cotton of the 1923 crop. First, there 
will be persistent bear propaganda of speculators in- 
tended to stampede the producers into selling their cot- 
ton as early as possible, and second, the growers will 
dump a large part of the crop on the market during the 
first three months of the marketing season and break 
the market. Nothing else can prevent the cotton farmers 
of the South marketing their 1923 crop of say 11,000,000 
to 11,500,000 bales of cotton for from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound. This means around $1,500,000,000 for our cotton 
crop and that means business prosperity for the South. 
If there ever was a time when the bankers and business 
men of the South should join hands with the farmers 
and aid them to orderly market their cotton over the 
next twelve months it is now. The proper marketing 
of the 1923 cotton crop will place the South in the best 
business condition since the boom period of 1917-1919. 


Making Muddy Streams Clear and Poor 
Lands Rich 


2 S THE winter legumes are increased, I feel 

Assit sure that the mud in our streams will be 

decreased,” says. A. F. Ruff of Rock Hill, S. 

C., in writing about the splendid picture of bur clover 

on our cover page this week. This picture was taken 

on Mr. Ruff’s farm where he has been growing bur 
clover on an extensive scale for a number of years, 

Mr. Ruff’s experience with bur clover in building up 
worn-out soils of all descriptions (and he says he has 
them on his farm) has made him, in his own words, 
“just a blame fool on the subject of clover.” “Our ex- 
perience has proved,” says Mr. Ruff, “that a good crop 
of bur clover will double the yield of any field in one 
year without the aid of commercial fertilizers. Soil 
that will make only ten bushels of corn per acre will 
in three years make seventy bushels per acre if a good 
crop of bur clover is plowed under each year.” 

Other good farmers here and there throughout the 
South have learned the truth of Mr. Ruff’s statements. 
Many there are who can testify from their own per- 
sonal experience to the value of bur clover as a winter 
and spring grazing crop, asa soil builder, and as a means 
of keeping their lands on their own hillsides, thus mak- 
ing the streams clearer. 

August and September are the choice months for 
sowing bur clover. If an abundance of seed is avail- 
able, sow five to eight bushels per acre in the cotton 
middles or in the corn middles and cover*with the 
cultivator or small harrow. If seed are not available 
in abundance, Mr. Ruff’s own plan may be practiced: 
namely, to mix two bushels of seed in the bur with 
about twenty bushels of thoroughly pulverized stable 
manure and sow this on an acre, dropping by hand. 
He endeavors to get three or four burs dropped in clus- 
ters about every thirty inches 

For those who are starting, we most earnestly recom- 
mend that enough seed be secured to plant a small seed 
patch, say one-half acre or an acre or more. From this 
seed patch save seed next spring for increasing the 
planted area the following fall. 

Right now is the time to get bur clover seed and to 
sow. While the crop can be sowed later than Septem- 
ber, the earlier planting generally gives better stands. 
If you have never tried bur clover, make your start 
this fall. Get a seed patch to growing. Increase your 
acreage next year. You will find it to be one of your 
best aids in improving worn soils and in keeping rich 
soils rich and making all soils richer. Accept and use 
bur clover for making the muddy streams from your 
lands less muddy and for making all the land more 
profitable to work. 


You Don’t Have to Sperid Four Years at 
College 


HOUSANDS of young men on Southern farms 
have no doubt stayed away from college because 
of the feeling, “Well, I can’t afford to spend four 
years at college and therefore I will just dismiss the 
idea and not try to go at all.” 
This thought may have been justified in the past, but 
it is so no lenger. All the leading agricultural colleges 


ae - - 
eset } true 


The Progressive Farmey 


If a . 
man intends not to be an agricultural leader or scientific & 


now Offer superb two-year courses in agriculture. 


worker where more thorough training is necessary but 
intends simply to be a practical farmer operating his 
own plantation by the most approved modern methods, 
then we would say that the two-year course may be just 
exactly what he needs. We can easily understand that 
unless he were going into more remunerative work, he 
may not be justified in spending the rather large amount 
of money required for a four-year college course. On 
the other hand, we know there are thousands of young 
men in the South who need some college training—need 
it in order to make the most of themselves, of their 
financial opportunities, and of their possibilities for lead- 
ership in their counties and communities—who would 
find just what they need in the two-year agricultural 
course. 


There is still time to get ready and start taking the 
two-year course when your state agricultural college 
opens next month. Why not write today for details of 
courses, costs, etc. ? 


Improve, Don’t Destroy, the Crop 
Reporting Board 


URING the last eight years the amount of cotton 
D harvested has averaged 7.2 per cent below the 

July forecast. For six years the yield has been 
below the July forecast, while for two yeats the yield 
was above. ; 

The speculators and some of the so-called farm lead- 
ers, are loud in their denunciation of the Government 
reports when these do not suit their purposes. They 
would much prefer the private, prejudiced reports, 
which can be made to conform to the wishes of the 
“trade.” 

Producers do not make reports on the cotton crop, 
and if the government reports were stopped or impaired, 
the “trade,” which as generally used means that specula- 
tors and those which deal in or handle cotton, would have 
a fine time with things all their own way. The remarkable 
thing about the campaign against the government cot- 
ton reports is that some producers have fallen into th« 
trap set for them and are seeking to cripple or destroy 
the only means of protection which the producer has 
against the false propaganda of the speculators in 
cotton, 

The Government reports have on the whole been as 
accurate as could reasonably have been expected. The 
system has but the aim producers 
should be to perfect the system as far as possible, in- 
stead of trying to destroy the only means they now 
have for protecting themselves against prejudiced re- 
ports of private individuals, whose interests lie more 
in misleading the producer than in furnishing him cor- 
rect information. 


Make This a Seed Patch Fall 


ILL you let your lands lie idle this winter after the 

cotton and corn crops are harvested, or will you 

put them to work making themselves richer 
With the abundance of winter-growing crops so admir- 
ably suited to Southern soils and Southern climate it 
seems like a crime against humanity to let the 
wash away and leach away and become poorer througl- 
out the winter season when it would be such a compara- 
tively simple matter to provide a protective crop. 


some defects, of 


land 
1anNCS 


Simple matter? Yes and no. Nothing of value can 
be accomplished without some troubles. The trouble 
connected with getting a winter crop on our cotton and 
corn lands is really so slight that even one of weak 
heart should not be deterred from undertaking the task. 
No money for seed? Certainly not, if one must plant 
the entire farm with bought seed. Certainly yes, if one 
will plant a seed patch on which to grow seed for the 
entire farm the following year. 

Let’s make this fall a seed-patch fall when all of 
us will plant seed patches of the winter crops we need 
to grow on our corn and cotton lands and make ready 
to plant nearly all, if not ald, of them to green, winter- 
growing, fertility-building crops for next season. 


eo Se 


HE number of fires in cotton gins may be great! 

reduced by proper wiring of the machinery + 
carry off static electricity, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Many fires, accord- 
ing to the Department, which are thought to be caused 
by matches in cotton, are really caused from this accu- 
mulated static electricity. Of course sparks from the 
engine, friction between the saws, and cotton stuck in 
the “ribs” do cause many cotton gin fires, but it seems 
that static electricity causes more of them than all other 
causes combined. The grounding system can be installed 
so as to very largely eliminate this cause of fire. A bul- 
letin issued by the Department gives detailed informa- 
tion as to how to install this grounding system. Better 
write for it. Ask for Circular No. 271 entitled “Ground- 
ing Cotton Gins to Prevent Fires.” 
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O-OPERATIVE marketing of farm crops is now 
going through experiences comparable to those 
that attended the early organization of labor un- 

Labor unions, as we have said before, are really 
codperative marketing organiza- 
tions—nothing else in 
The 
thing to sell, and 
labor—his agreement to 
certain number of hours per day 
and days per week for an em- 
ployer. It is just as definitely some- 
thing to sell as is the farmer’s bale 
of cotton or bushel of wheat. 


ions. 
substance. 
laborer has one definite 
that is his 
work a 





CLARENCE POB 


What Co-operative Marketing Has Done 
For American Labor 


LONG time ago laborers in England, America, 

and elsewhere began to see that if they did not 

take up coéperative marketing—that is, codpera- 
tion in selling their labor through their labor unions— 
they would always be at the mercy of the buying or 
employing world and always underpaid. Feebly at first 
the movement began, but it has grown year by year, de- 
cade by decade, and generation by generation until now 
the man who would say, “I think that codperative’ mar- 
keting of labor through labor unions has been a fail- 
ure,” would be laughed at as a fool. 

Just how successfully, in fact, codperative market- 
ing of labor has been is abundantly demonstrated by 
comparing wages received by organized labor as com- 
pared with prices received by unorganized farmers. 
Recently a Southern farmer, writing in a New York 
daily, made this comparison in a way to stick in one’s 
memory. This Southern farmer, taking the wages re- 
ceived by the organized plasterers, painters, carpenters, 
etc., in Northern cities and comparing them with prices 
received by unorganized farmers for their crops, made 
these comparisons : 

“It takes 63%4 dozen eggs to pay a plasterer for 
one day of 8 hours work. 

“It takes 174 bushels of corn, or a year’s re- 
ceipts from half an acre, to pay a bricklayer one 
day. 

“Tt takes twenty-three chickens weighing three 
pounds each to pay a painter for one day’s work 
in New York. 

“It takes 42 pounds of butter, or the output from 
fourteen cows, fed and milked for twenty-four 
hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day. 

“It takes a hog weighing 175 pounds, representing 
eight months feeding and care, to pay a carpenter 
for one day’s work.” 

Has coéperative marketing paid these laboring men? 
Let the figures speak for themselves. "las trying to 
get along without codperative marketing paid the farm- 
ers? Let the same figures answer. 


Farmers Will Organize As Surely and 
Strongly As Labor 

VERYBODY knows the history of the codperative 

marketing of labor through labor unions. These 

coéperative organizations of laborers made some 
mistakes. They made some failures. They had some 
incompetent leaders. They had some unworthy leaders. 
Many members at times were discouraged. Many said, 
“We shall never get a large enough number of laborers 
to stick together for us to amount to anything. The 
Opposition is too wealthy, too powerful, too intelligent 
for us to meet.” 

Nevertheless the principle of codperative marketing 
of labor was right. It was not only right, it was neces- 
Sary. Consequently, as we have said, the idea grew 
year by year, decade by decade, generation by genera- 
tion—until today in many of the greatest industries in 
many of the greatest nations codperation in selling one’s 
labor is as natural as breathing.’ Nobody questions it. 
Nobody would think of doing without it. 

It will be even so with codperative marketing of farm 
Crops as the years go on. The principle is not only 
Tight, but it is necessary and inevitable—as inescap- 
able as destiny. A few farmers here and there may be 
deceived and misled and give up the fight, but the cause 
will go on. As the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera, so do they fight against those who by falsehoods 
and slanders and underhandedness would check this 
Sreat movement for agricultural independence. “Re- 
forms never go backward.” 


American and European Tests 
O-OPERATIVE marketing has of course long ago 
demonstrated its value to European farmers—so 
much so that United States Senator Brookhart of 


»40wa just returning from Europe says: 


“My conclusion is that economic codperation . . 


By CLARENCE POE 


. . is’ the only constructive idea that has sur- 
vived the war. It is the only plan that 
will give to the producers and consumers the just 
rewards of their labor.” 

Here among American farmers codéperative market- 
ing of staple crops is just getting well started. Our 
farmers growing cotton, rice, peanuts, etc., 
have of course been talking about codperation a great 
many years; but their so-called “codperation” has con- 
sisted chiefly of the oratory-resolutions-and-mass-meet- 


tobacco, 


ings type which really get nowhere as selling organiza- 
Now, however, our “strictly business” marketing 
getting well under way, and have 
very quickly vindicated themselves. 

Take cotton. Reports of both Oklahoma and North 
Carolina cotton marketing associations now before us 
indicate that average prices received by members in 
both states will be $10 to $20 more a bale than average 
prices received by farmers who have refused to join. 
In Oklahoma’ we read: 


tions. 


organizations are 


“The association did not hold its cotton for a 
better price. It only marketed regularly about 
2,000 bales a week from the time it had cotton 
ready to sell until all cotton delivered was sold, 
about the first of May. The association sold mid- 
dling, 7¢-inch staple cotton at prices ranging from 
19.95 cents a pound in September to as high as 30 
cents a pound in March. The lowest price for any 
association cotton sold was 19.39 cents for a lot of 
strict middling dead shorts, and the highest price 
received was 32.45 for some high grade long staple. 
The average price received was 25.85 cents a pound.” 

For North Carotina the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion makes the following definite statement: 


“As far as I am able to ascertain, the average 
price received for cotton sold by farmers who are 
not members of the association, was about 22 cents 
a pound. I am confident that we will pay to our 
members net 25 cents to 26 cents per pound, or 
from $15 to $20 per bale more than the average 
farmer received for his cotton.” 

Or let us take tobacco. The Kentucky Burley Grow- 
ers’ Association which has now been operating long 
enough for its real quality to be known, makes this 
report: 

“The tobacco growers of the Burley district soid 
their 7920 crop at an average of about 12 cents a 
pound and received about $26,000,000 for it. That 
was the last crop sold under the old auction sys- 
tem, 

“The 1921 crop, of which about 76 per cent was 
sold through. the codperative, brought $37,400,000, 
or. $11,400,000 more than the last crop sold for at 
auction, or about 9 cents a pound more than the 
1920 crop. 

“The 1922 crop, in spite of an increase of about 
100,000,000 pounds in the yield, has been sold at 
about 9 cents more than the 1921 crop. The mem- 
bers of the Association have already been paid in 
cash $76,000,000 more than their entire 1920 crop 
brought them and they still haye another payment 
coming. 

In spite, however, of the promising start which on 
the whole codperative marketing has made in the South, 
it will of course take many years to make all farmers 
realize that this is the only rational system of market- 
ing farm products. We should not be surprised if we 
find in nearly every community some timorous signer 
“T’m afeared of tryin’ to buck the folks who 
buy our stuff. We had better go on and take whatever 
they offer us as we have always been doing.” 


who says: 
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COUNTRY THINGS I ENJOY MOST 


ERE ie a letter from an Arkansas reader 

which fits in well with our recent discus- 

sion of the place of the church in South- 
ern country life: 

I love to battle with the wild winds and feel the 
rain upon my face. 

I bove the road that winds along the ridge, dips down 
into the green valleys, across sparkling waters, 
and is lost in that mysterious land beyond the 
hills where I shall go some day and find the an- 
swer to my dreams. 

I love the other road, the quiet, peaceful road which 
stretches like a wide white ribbon between oaks 
that are crimson and green and gold in the au- 
tumn sunlight, and leads home. 

I love to kneel among my loved friends and neigh- 
bors in the little white church and hear the voice 
of our beloved pastor in supplication to the 
Master, and feel the “sweet peace which fills my 
heart and know it is God’s holy benediction upon 
my soul. 

I love to lie down to sleep at night, while outside 
my window the katydids sing and the mocking- 
bird pours out its soul in melody. And I love to 
feel a pair of dear soft hands place the light 
covering over my shoulders and a pair of warm 
lips gently brush my cheek, and know it is my 


mother. 
Piggot, Ark. LOLA E. HOLIFIELD. 
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Talking About Co-operative Marketing 


What it Has Done for Labor, it Will do for the Farmer 


Six Facts to Remember 


EVERTHELESS, most American farmers are 

courageous, They will not be fooled or fright- 

ened. Having put their hands to the plow, they 
will not look back, The main things to remember now 
aLout coéperative marketing are these: 

1. The active opposition is confined almost wholly to 
interests and agencies that wish to see the farmer kept 
a mere producer of raw materials, leaving to commer- 
cial middlemen-agencies all profit on handling and 
marketing what the farmer grows. 

2. These interests are willing to lose all their profits 
for a year or two, if necessary, in order to break up 
coéperative marketing. But if they should once break 
it up, they would then bleed the vanquished farmer for 
enough extra profits to make up for all they had’ lost 
in conquering him. 

3. Already our coéperative marketing organizations 
have increased prices and profits for grower members. 
These profits will increase as more and more farmers 
become codperators. This will be true, first, because 
the larger the volume of business the smaller the per- 
centage of expense. Second, the larger the volume of 
business, the more powerful will be the coéperative and 
the nearer it can force the commercial world to pay a 
fair price for the product. 

4. Every man in your coéperative marketing associa- 
tion who breaks his contract or fails to deliver his full 
crop makes your expenses greater, renders your organi- 
zation less powerful, and so prevents you from getting 
the full profits you would otherwise get. It is to your 
interest to turn the largest possible volume of business 
to your codperative and to see to it that every other 
member does the same thing. 

5. Codperative marketing associations are organized 
not to dump products on the market regardless of price, 
but to sell gradually. at just prcies, In some cases co- 
éperative marketing associations (especially tobacco) 
have not made final payments on 1922 crops because 
they have not sold all of those crops. And they have 
not sold all of those crops because buyers have seemed 
to combine to depress prices, these buyers seeming 
to think, “If we hold off on buying the rest of the old 
crop, growers will begin demanding final settlements 
from the association, and the association will then damp 
the crop on the market regardless of prices.” This the 
association has not? done, although to wait has taken 
nerve and meant some hardships. Next year buyers 
will probably decide, “Well, we might as well go ahead 
and pay a fair price to these codperatives, for we have 
found out that they are willing to wait rather than ac- 
cept any old price in order to sell quickly.” 

6. Farmers generally are just as sure to adopt co- 
6perative marketing of their crops as laborers have 
adopted coéperative marketing of what they have to 
sell—their labor. The fact that they made some mis~ 
takes, selected some incompetent leaders, adopted occa- 
sionally some wrong policies—all these incidental de- 
fects did not stop the progress of organized labor. Nor 
will such incidental troubles prevent the steady growth 
and final triumph of codperative marketing among 
farmers. And in the long run, organized selling of his 
crops will accomplish as much for the farmer as co- 
éperative marketing of labor through labor unions has 
already done for the industrial workers of the towns 
and cities. 





A Book to Get This Week 


UST fifteen years ago this summer the South lost 

by death perhaps the most original genius it has 

ever given to the literature of the world—Joel Cand- 
ler Harris, author of the immortal “Uncle Remus,” 
books. These stories of the Negroes and white folks 
and birds and beasts and “varmints” of the Southern 
farm have delighted countless thousands of children in 
all parts of the world. These stories ought to be con- 
sidered a part of the natural heritage of the children of 
every Southern farm. -The father or mother who reads 
one Uncle Remus story a night to the little ones will 
soon find himself or herself enjoying the exercise quite 
as much as will the youngsters themselves. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


URE religion and undefiled before God and the 

Father is this: To visit the fatherless and widows 

in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.”—James 1:27. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE best of men and the best of women may 

sometimes live together all their lives, and for 

want of some consent on fundamental ques- 
tions, hold each other lost spirits to the end—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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NE-HALF or more of the total cost of producing 


milk is for feed. . If this be true, and it is, then 

no further argument is necessary to show that the 
biggest dairy problem which we have in the South is 
the economical production of feeds. 

For many years a large number 
of Southern dairymen will consider 
that they can buy most of their 
concentrates cheaper than they can 
produce them. This is open to 
serious question and we believe it 
is a fallacy, but whether error or 
fact, large. quantities of concen- 
trates will continue to be bought 
by the dairymen of the South and 
it is therefore, probably the part 
of wisdom to devote our attention to the growing of an 
ample supply of roughage, pasturage, silage and legume 
hays. On the wisdom of providing these in abundance 
for the dairy cow there can be no difference of intelli- 
gent opinion. Good pastures, an abundance of silage 
for feeding in winter and in summer when the pastures 
are short, and all the legume hays the cows can eco- 
nomically consume will do more to put the dairy busi- 
ness of the South on a profitable basis than anything 
else, although this does not undervalue the importance 
of better cows and better dairymen. 

‘The silo is not within reach of all the small dairymen 
who would find silage valuable. . The 





TAIT BUTLER 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Of ‘course, it is not practicable to have all the cows 
freshen between September 15 and October 1, nor is it 
generally possible to have them all freshen between 
September 1 and December 1, but these dates should 
be about the limits within which we should strive to 
have the largest possible number freshen. This means 
that the cows must be bred“ between November 15 and 
February 1. If careful attention is given to the matter 
most of the regular breeders can be safely settled dur- 
ing that period, although there will always be some 
shy breeders that will run over the desired limit. 


A successful dairyman suggests that when the at- 
tendants are not most careful that the best practi- 
cal way is to allow the bull to run with the cows from 
say November 15 to February 1, keeping him separated 
from the rest of the herd at other times. This, how- 
ever, is only justified when the attendants will not give 
the careful attention required for individual breeding. 
It is pretty generally agreed that the dairy cow should 
produce a calf every twelve months, as regularly as 
practicable; that is, that it is best that there be about 
twelve months between calves and not much more than 
that, but if some of the cows are now bringing calves 
too late in the fall or in midsummer, the former may 
be bred to bring another calf in less than twelve 


The Prooressive Fa 


Feed Production the Biggest Problem | 


its feeding value, cheaper beef could be produced on 
these feeds here in the South than could be produced jn 
these sections where beef cattle are produced on farms, 
or on high priced lands. But with cottonseed mea! now 
selling for much nearer its true feeding value than 
formerly there is not the same inducement for produc- 
ing beef in the South. It must not be supposed, howe 
ever, that the Southern farmer has suffered because he 
must pay more for cottonseed meal for feeding, he gets 
more for his cotton seed and at no time has the South 
fed nearly all the cottonseed meal produced. 


But because the chief use of the beef cow in South- 
ern farming is to eat grass and other products, which 
would not otherwise be well marketed or perhaps not 
marketed at all, it does not follow that a minimum of 
concentrates cannot be profitably fed to beef cattle. The 
point merely being thatgthe South does not need beef 
cattle as a means of marketing the concentrates we pro- 
duce, we are now forced to use wheat we produce for 
other purposes. It is not a question, for instance, of 
feeding corn to horses or to beef cattle, we are forced 
to feed all we have and more too to the horses and 
mules needed on our farms. But wherever there is 
grass, or where there is land that is not now producing 
profitable crops that can be gotten to producing grass 
without too great cost, there is a place for the beef cow 
in the South. Of course, there is no place anywhere 
or at any time for the scrub beef animal, but there is 
room in the South for a great increase 





man who is only milking four or five 


in good beef cattle. There is no place 





cows will not and probably should not 
provide silage, but pasturage and leg- 
ume hays may be provided by all and 
with these milk may be profitably pro- 
duced in the South. 


There is probably none who will deny 
the economy and importance of good 
pasture for producing milk, although 
some underestimate the value of such 
pastures or fail to appreciate their op- 
portunities in that line, or they; would 
make a greater effort to have good pas- 
tures. 

But recently the writer was told by a 
large dairyman that “one cannot afford 
to feed salable legume hays to dairy 
cows in the South.” 

When asked to be more specific he 
stated that good legume hays would 








for the beef cow if she is to be kept on 
overstocked bare pastures in the sum- 
mer and find her living on cane or by 
depredating on neighboring farms dur- 
ing the winter. For thirty years the 
writer has been hearing about the profits 
from beef cattle kept on free ranges 
during the summer and wintered on 
cane, but during all that time he has 
searched in vain for one single instance 
where such a system of beef production 
has proved permanently profitable, or 
has even continued to exist. 

On the other hand, I can recall many 
instances where an attempt was made 
to provide real pastures, to provide 
silage and other suitable roughage for 
wintering, and good native cows and 
purebred bulls used as breeding stock 
that have proved reasonably satisfac- 








sell for $20 a ton and that he deemed 


tory Beef production like all other 





it more economical to feed silage and 
buy cottonseed meal, or even wheat 
bran. 

If it cost nothing to market the leg- 
ume hays and nothing to haul cotton- 
seed meal and wheat bran to the farm, 


deza, white 


to 100 pisses 
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1 of grass. 
will be available early in August. 


FIFTY-TWO HEAD EMPTYING THE FEED TROUGH AFTER A GOOD FILL OF GRASS 

Cary Cocke of Lowndes County, Mississi 
clover, 
cottonseed meal, seven pounds of chopped corn, and 25 


black medic. fh 


anc 

> 
of the mixture. 
The feeding started about 
Reported 


the middle of April. 
by A. G. Spinks, 


pi, is feeding cattle on grass—Bermuda, lespe- 
addition to pasture they get three pounds of 
pounds of blackstrap molasses 
The feed is given about eleven o’clock every day after a 

Complete 
Mississippi 


lines of livestock production has its ups 
and down and must be_ continued 
through periods of depression in order 
to secure the rewards from -better 
prices. 

Asa partof a farming system and for 
the purposes indicated heef cattle in 


information 


A. and M. 








there might be some economical basis Collage. 

for such a contention. But it is not nec- 

essary nor is it usually economical to _ bale 
legume hays for feeding on the farm where 


they are grown. To bale hay costs considerable, 
much more than is generally counted, and to haul feed 
to the farm and the hay to market is also some expense. 
If one counts the gain in soil fertility in producing leg- 
ume hays, the better feeding of the cows on the farms 
where it is abundantly produced, the cost of marketing 
the legume hay and the cost of hauling purchased feeds, 
we feel safe in our position that it pays to grow leg- 
umes and feed them to dairy cows. Pays better than not 
to grow the legumes or better than to grow and sell 
them and buy concentrates to take their place in feed- 
fing dairy cows. 


Have the Dairy Cows Freshen In the Fall 


HERE is little question as to the wisdom of hav- 

ing the dairy cows come fresh in the fall, in- 

stead of the spring, as seems to have been nature’s 
plan. The cow is no longer kept under “natural” con- 
ditions. Her ability to produce milk has been greatly 
increased as a result of selection, breeding, care and 
feeding, which are artificial conditions or influences. 
Therefore, the fact that the calves come in the spring 
@& throughout the year when the cows are allowed to 
take care of themselves is no reason why the calves 
should not come in the fall if this suits better the 
special purpose for which they are kept. 

If we assume that all the cows should come fresh as 
nMear to a given date as it is possible to have them, 
then every effort should be made to accomplish that re- 
sult. Perhaps, September 15 to October 1 is the ideal 
time for the calves to come in the fall. Some, while 
wishing most of their cows to freshen in the fall, pre- 
fer to have a portion of them freshen in the spring, or 
ft other seasons, in order to maintain a more even pro- 
duction of milk. But as already stated there is no 
longer much doubt but that the cow that freshens in the 
fall will produce more in a year under the usual condi- 
tions than one which brings her calf in the spring. 


Sta at 


months and the latter may go more than a year in order 
to get them as near the ideal time as practicable. This 
matter of having the cows produce calves every twelve 
months and at the ideal time is one of great importance, 
but it cannot be accomplished without much careful at- 
tention. The benefits justify all the attention necessary, 
for strippers and dry cows in too large numbers, or 
when dairy products are most in demand, cut down the 
profits from the herd. 
Beef Cattle In Southern Farming 
READER says: “You have had something to 
A say recently regarding the place of the dairy cow 
and the hog on Southern farms, but some of us 
are more interested in the future of beef cattle in the 
South,” 

Let me state frankly that I believe the dairy cow and 
hogs can be made a more satisfactory means of bring- 
ing in additional revenue on a larger number of South- 
ern farms in the future, especially on the smaller farms, 
than can the beef cow. But this is not stating that 
there is not a place for more beef cattle on a large 
number of the farms of the South. The purpose of the 
beef cow in the South I assume myst be, first, to con- 
sume grass, which would not otherwise be consumed. or 
to graze lands which if not pastured would return no 
revenue, and second, to consume feed or residues of 
crops which are not now saved and marketed. It seems 
to me this is sound, because the South does not produce 
enough concentrates to feed the horses, mules and hogs 
now on our farms, which are large consumers of grains 
or concentrates. There is one exception to this state- 
ment, for the South produces more cottonseed meal 
than she consumes. So long as cottonseed meal sold 
at a very low price, because that price was determined 
more on its fertilizer value than its feeding value, there 
was an additional reason for the production of more 
beef cattle in the South. Silage and low grade dry 
roughages could be produced as cheaply here as else- 
where and with cottonseed meal selling for far below 


largely increased numbers have a 
place on a large number of Southern farms of con- 
siderable size, but there is no longer any place for scrub 
beef cattle, nor for “scrub” methods of handling them, 


Change the Hog Lots Often 


F THE hogs have been kept in a separate lot from 
[= barn lot during the winter, this lot should be 

plowed up and cultivated during the summer. The 
increased fencing necessafy and the houses that cannot 
be readily moved are the chief obstacles to changing 
the hog lots. In most cases more ground is necessary 
for either growing the needed grazing crops or confin- 
ing the hogs on a sufficient area to furnish the grazing 
necessary, therefore the fencing is only a little more 
when two lots are provided than when one is used. 
The movable house is decidedly best, but expensive 
houses are not necessary in the South and if stationary 
houses are used it will pay to have at least two of them. 
The hogs should be changed from one lot to the other 
at least every six months; or after the hogs have occu- 
pied one lot for a few months, it should be plowed up 
and cultivated in some crop suitable for hog grazing. 

Worms and other parasites of hogs are such a serious 
obstacle to the best results that a system of cropping 
and an arrangement of the lots so that the hogs can be 
put on fresh ground every few months are absolutely 
necessary. 

Such an arrangement of the lots, so that a rotation of 
crops can be grown and the hogs changed frequently, 
not only insures greater freedom from worms, but it 
also leads to more grazing and feed for the hogs. 

READER asks: “Will a hog eat enough salt to 
kill him when not used to having salt regularly?” 

This might very likely occur. Hogs do not re 
quire large quantities of salt, but it has been proved 
that they do better when they get it regularly. Any 
animal deprived of salt for a long time and then al- 


/ 


lowed to eat all it will take is likely to be injured and a 
the hog is probably more likely to be seriously injured § 


than cattle or sheep. s 
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N WILSON County, Middle Tennes- 

nessee, 15 miles south of Lebanon, the 

county seat, and then a town of 
some 2,000 people, I was born in 1850. 
The surface of the country is gently roll- 
ing to hilly with a clear cold spring 
branch running in each depression. These 
branches coming from every direction 
empty into a large creek, which drains a 
valley of considerable width and great 
fertility, called Fall Creek, which flows 
into Stone River, thence into the 
Cumberland, on to the Ohio and into the 
Father of Waters at Cairo, Ill. This 
winding course was our main channel of 
commerce, the route to New Orleans. 


I.—Big Hogs and Fine Hams From 
the Whiskey Stills 


ON THIS, Fall Creek, my graridfather 
bought 640 acres of land in about 
1810. Here in this virgin wilderness, 
which he had entered from “across the 
mountains,” he began life on his “own 
hook” with a family of Negroes and a 
few cattle and other livestock. 

Five years later he invaded “Old Ala- 
bam” with a drove of hogs, which he and 
a Negro man drove the whole journey, 
and brought back two additional families 
of Negroes, and a wife. He now began 
life in earnest and by 1820 had cleared 
a considerable farm in the valley, and had 
built a dam across the creek. At this 
dam he operated a grist mill in connec- 
tion with a still at which was made corn 
whiskey and various kinds of brandies 
from fruits and wild berries, and to this 
was added the profits of the hogs fat- 
tened on the mash which settles to the 

tom of the barrels or vats when the 
fermented “beer” is ready to be drawn 
off and distilled. I have never since seen 
sO many enormous hogs as he produced 
in the feed lot, which was just below the 
still. To think of them now their size 
appears out of all proportion to the hogs 
we butcher. Many were the times he 
would send shipments of bacon down the 
river on the timber rafts, an average side 
of bacon weighing 100 pounds or more, 
which always found a ready market 
among the cotton planters down on the 
Mississippi. 

In this connection I will say, these mon- 
ster hogs were butchered just before the 
Christmas holidays, the middlings, hams, 
shoulders and jowls were dry salted in 
great bins, where they lay from four 
to six weeks, they were then taken up, 
hung up in the large smokehouse by bear 
grass thongs and smoked with a fire of 
green hickory wood for at least four 
weeks. Maybe my taste has changed 
but I have never tasted any meat in 
Texas that would compare with this. 
The hams and shoulders never got 
farther down stream than Nashville. My! 
but I can smell them frying now and al- 
most taste that brindle gravy which 
would melt a biscuit when it soaked 
into it. 


IIl.—How the Old-time Houses 
Were Built 


Tas being a country heavily wooded 
with red cedar, hickory, various kinds 
of oaks, ash, wild cherry, walnut and 
maple, all houses were built of logs and 
farms fenced with the worm fence, ten 
rails high, then staked and ridered. The 
tails being ten feet long, it thus required 
13 of these ten foot rails to cover about 
six and one-half feet of distance as the 
fence was zigzag. There is still on this 
ald place some of the original fence of 
red cedar rails placed there over 100 
years ago and they are sound as a dollar. 
fn the last few years many of the people 
in the neighborhood have sold their rails 
for pencil cedar, claiming they could re- 
fence with wire and have a profit left. 
Some of them have put up the wire 
fence I am told. 
The houses were of many sizes and 
classes. The home house, or what was 
called “the big house,” was of large hewed 
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“Old Times in The South” 


Here’s a True Story of How Southern Farm Folks Really Lived “Befo’ de Wah” 


By J. F. ALSUP, Sr. 


Little River, Texas 





South than this article by Mr. Alsup. 





HAT a flood of wonderful true stories of “Old Times in the South” 
have come to The Progressive Farmer since we started our contest—so 
many that it will be weeks before we can catch up reading and printing 
all of them.—And of all the stories read so far, there have been none that seem 
to us to present a more vivid and authentic picture of everyday life in the Old 


Don’t miss it! 








cedar logs, consisting of two large rooms 
about 20 feet square, with an open hall 
between and a porch in front. In the 
rear were shed rooms; also sleeping 
apartments above, as the house was a 
story and a half high. Logs were notched 
and fitted at the corners, while slabs of 
cedar wood about 6 inches long, 4 inches 
wide and 1 inch thick, called “chinks,” 
were placed slantingly in the cracks be- 
tween the logs and this plastered over 
with a stiff clay, making a wall abso- 
lutely air tight. Long, straight cedar logs 
two feet or more in diameter were split 
squarely through the heart. The edges 
were then trimmed down with an adze till 
a side surface of three or four inches was 
produced. These slabs were then jointed 
and the top surface was worked down as 
smoothly as adze, plane and sandstone 
could make it. The floor beneath was a 
series of half round logs, but above was 
slick almost as glass and would hold 
water on scrub days like a cedar bucket, 
and ever gave out that sweet, clean cedar 
smell. The roof was of drawn boards 
held in place by pegs. 


The kitchen and dining room were 
built some fifty feet in the rear of the 
big house, which was a precaution against 
fire, as all cooking was done in an open 
fireplace. Many of the houses were built 
of round logs with mud daubed in the 
cracks and floored, if at all, with small 
unjointed puncheons. The roof was of 
three-foot boards held in place by logs, 
Chimneys to such houses were of the 
stick and mud variety. 


III.—-Going to and From Market 
on a Raft 


Now as to the market in those days. 
Much timber was cut in the winter 
and logs hauled or rolled to low places 
on the creek where the back-water would 
float them when spring rains and over- 
flows started. A large slough was an 
ideal place to assemble a raft. The large 
logs were from 15 to 30 feet in length 
and fastened together by “lashes” made 
by flattening the ends of saplings, boring 
holes with a large auger through them, 
and into the logs, and making them fast 
by driving cedar pegs into them. On the 
raft a shack was built of logs and rough 
plank for the raft hands to sleep in. 
When spring rains started and the 
streams began to rise, everybody got busy 
packing up produce and cooping up tur- 
keys, chickens, and other fowls to send 
down on the rafts. Improvised sheds 
were made to keep dry such produce as 
would be injured by rain. Sheds, shack 
and all were sold with the raft at the 
destination, which was generally New 
Orleans. The raft was fitted with one, 
two or sometimes three sets of side oars 
and it took a real man to work one. Af- 
ter a journey of some weeks the outfit 
was sold out, sometimes at Cairo, or 
other river towns, and the men came 
back on boats to Nashville, our nearest 
river port, and 30 miles west of us. They 
brought back sugar in large hogsheads, 


coffee (which was for the old only), rice 
for the sick, spices, salt, and such other 
necessities as our country did not pro- 
duce. The cargo was brought from 
Nashville in large, rude wagons, usually 
drawn by six mules, and a gala day it 
was when the caravan arrived at the mill 
and the neighbors flocked in from every 
quarter to divide the cargo. 


IV.—Farms Self-supporting but 
Biscuits a Rarity 


Aimos: every man owned his little 
farm. The work was done by the 
family and the few Negroes among us. 
Landlord, tenant and hireling were prod- 
ucts of the Civil War. The farms were 
literally hewed from the forest by hand. 
The soil was loose and fertile, and corn, 
pumpkins and potatoes produced almost 
fabulous crops among the stumps and 
trees deadened by burning or chopping 
round the trunk. I remember distinctly 
having seen my father pull up one potato 
vine which stood alone in a large round 
hill in one of these new ground patches 
and fill a half bushel measure rounding 
full with potatoes he picked from it. A 
few acres of new land was cleared and 
fenced each winter. The choice timber 
went to the rafts and the remainder for 
fencing and to feed copious fires of the 
chimneys which were about six feet 
wide, and in which a veritable log heap 
was kept burning all winter. 


Thus our farm grew larger every year 
and the people had employment the year 
round. The plowing on new land was 
done with a bull tongue plow from 4 to 8 
inches wide, drawn by oxen. Later when 
the roots gave way, a turning plow with a 
wooden moldboard and drawn by a horse 
or mule was used. The heavy eye-hoe, 
however, was a great factor in the culti- 
vation of our crops. 


Corn bread and bacon were the foun- 
dation of our living, supplemented by 
milk, butter, poultry, eggs, vegetables and 
fruits that grew almost wild and kept all 
winter with little care. Many varieties 
of berries filled the woods and covered 
the fence rows. These were canned, also 
made into jams and preserves as long as 
the sugar held out. Maple sugar and 
molasses were made from the sugar trees 
when the sap first began rising. This, 
however, required so much labor and 
time that we made only enough to bridge 
over till after the spring trip could be 
made down the river, 


Biscuits were scarce and a great rarity 
as the following will show. The first 
wheat grown on our farm was harvested 
with a reap hook as in the days of Ruth, 
threshed with a flail, cleaned by the wind, 
and carried in a pillow slip miles to the 
nearest wheat mill. Later, however, our 
mill put in a set of “wheat rocks” but 
all bolting, or separating of bran and 
shorts from the flour was done by hand, 
shaking the grist through thin cloth, 
which was slow work indeed. Before the 
war, however, the old fingered wheat 
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cradle had come into use for harvesting 
and wheaten bread was more common, 


V.—‘Brought Back Some Relig- 
ion” From Church Meetings 


UR schools and s¢hoolhouses have 

been criticised until they are familiar 
to everybody. I will only mention one 
principle in education to which all the 
old teachers adhered, that has been 
abandoned by the new teacher. Through 
the seat of the pants was the youngster 
enlightened. A new pupil was handed a 
book and told to get the first lesson. He 
took his seat on the high slab bench, put 
his book up to the side of his face, buzzed 
like a bee and slung his feet from 
morning till evening. The older boy 
bent over his slate for hours at a time. 
He dared not pass an example he could 
not work. They had no classmates to 
answer for them and secure their promo- 
tion. What they learned stuck to their 
ribs and they could draw on it anywhere. 
They never had to think what the teacher 
said, but in silence learned the great les- 
son of seif-reliance. 

Religiously, my grandfather was a 
staunch admirer of Alexander Campbell, 
or a Campbellite, as they called him. Af- 
ter the split in the Baptist church my par- 
ents went with the new or Missionary 
wing. They did not go to church every 
month, as it was five miles over rough 
roads and the trip was made on horse- 
back. When they did go, however, they 
never failed to bring back a piece of re- 
ligion for the children. At dinner they 
would laugh and cry and talk of what 
the preacher had said till you could most 
see Heaven right over the hilltop. Yes, 
and sometimes get a whiff of brimstone 
from a neighboring sinkhole! 

If our father promised his boys, or the 
Negro boys either, a whipping, the more 
he felt his religion the quicker he paid 
the debt. Because of some depredations 
which were usually committed by the 
whole bunch, he would assemble us in 
the corn crib, or large stable, secure the 
door, then prefacing the performance by 
the remark, “Boys, short settlements 
make long friends,” he would strike up 
some good old religious song and we 
would proceed to dance with the music. 
The only time I ever danced in his pres- 
ence was to music like this: 

“Let us take the wings of the morning and 
fly away to glory, 
Let us take the wings of morning and sound 
the Juba-lee—” 
and we sure would sound the “Juba-lee” 
and such a mixing and scrambling of big 
boys and little boys, white boys and black 
boys, tow-heads and kinky heads, hick- 
ory bark galluses, linsey shirt-tails and 
jeans breeches was never excelled. No 
friend has remained with me longer or 
been a greater factor in my life than he, 
equalled only by my mother who pursued 
the same policy. 


VI.—How the Slaves Really Lived 


HERE I will speak of the relations of 
the Negro and their master. Negroes 
did not live in such quarters as the novel- 
ists picture, but in houses around on the 
farm as tenants do today. Each had his 
own milk cows, chickens, gardens, hogs, 
put up his own fruit, and lived at home. 
One family lived right near the home 
house and another probably in the yard; 
from these places came the house ser- 
vants and general family help. As the 
Negroes would grow up and marry, addi- 
tional comfortable log houses were built 
for them on some part of the farm, more 
land was put into cultivation, and they 
were regularly set up on the farm on 
which they were born and raised, the 
same as the white children of their mas- 
ter. If necessary, more land of adjoin- 
ing tracts was purchased. This we did 
till the war broke out. 
On our place, (and I make these per- 
sonal references because I know I am 
familiar with them), Uncle Steve, a 


(Concluded on page 19, ‘column 1) 
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oe asks: “Exactly what 
is appendicitis and its treatment, and 
does chronic appendicitis cause stomach 
trouble?” 

The appendix is a small attachment of 
the large bowel situated in the right lower 
portion of the abdomen; when the appen- 
dix becomes inflamed the condition is 
known as appendicitis. It may come on 

«suddenly with violent pains in the lower 

right side, some fever, nausea, and vom- 
iting. The seat of the pain is usually 
about the middle of a line drawn from 
the bony prominence (the large bone of 
the pelvis) just above and on the right 
groin, to the navel. As the attack comes 
on this region of the abdomen usually be- 
comes hard as a board and very painful 
to the touch. The patient often draws 
up his right leg to relieve the pull on the 
abdomen, and the effort to straighten it 
out causes great pain. Sometimes the 
attack is not so severe and there is only 
an uneasy feeling in the affected region, 
slight fever, and a sense of tenderness 
over the spot described above. 
may locate in the pit of the stomach or 
about the navel. After the pain has been 
present for a few days a swelling may 
appear; this may be due to the formation 
of pus. 

Chronic appendicitis occurs in older 
persons, usually after middle age. It is 
due to a shrinking or atrophy of the ap- 
pendix rather than an inflammation as in 
acute appendicitis. The chronic form 
produces mostly reflex symptoms, usually 
stomach troubles and digestive disturb- 
ances of an obstinate and recurring 
nature. 


The treatment_of acute appendicitis is 
surgical; in case of an attack a doctor 
should be called at once and his advice 
followed. Until the services of a doctor 
or surgeon can be secured, the plan of 
treatment should be as follows: Abso- 
lute rest in bed with an ice bag over the 
appendix, kept there during the stage of 
severe pain. Never give purgatives. Only 
a small quantity of liquid diet should be 
given. If the bowels move a bed pan 
should be used and under no circum- 
stances should the patient be allowed to 
get up. 

Mild attacks of acute appendicitis us- 
ually are followed by attacks of increas- 
ing severity until there is an attack of 
great severity with the formation of pus 
and the rupture of the appendix. In this 
last case, an operation is the only thing 
that will save the patient’s life. 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What To Do In August 


MAXY sections of the South experi- 
enced a good flow of nectar from 
cotton through July. Weather condi- 
tions and weevil infestation will largely 
determine whether this will continue 
during August. If it does, extracting 
can be continued, or the comb honey put 
into jars as suggested last month. ~ For 
extracting, remove the frames as soon 
as they are three-fourths capped, and 
replace with empty combs or frames 
with full sheets of foundation. 











During the latter part of summer and 
into the fall, the bees gather nectar from 
various weeds, some of which impart a 
bitter flavor to the honey and render it 
almost entirely unfit for table use. Care- 
ful attention should be paid to this mat- 
ter, extractiag and canning being dis- 
continued when this occurs. The honey 
is, however, all right as food for the 
* bees, Supers should be provided for 
this nectar for winter stores. By next 
month, attention may be directed to di- 
Viding. This, together with the stbject 
of requeening, will be treated in this 
for September, but it is 
Weil to call attention to it now, so that 
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TEXACO 
PRODUCTS 


for the Home 


Texaco “Crystallite”’ 
Kerosene 


‘Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco 
Home Lubricant 


Texaco Texwax 








for the Farm 


Texaco Roofing 
Texaco 


Thuban Compound 
Texaco Tractoil 
| Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Harness Oil 
Texaco Separator Oil 


Texaco Lubricants 
for :— 
Gas Engines 
Wind Mills and 
Other Machinery 


Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Motor Oil 


Texaco Gasoline 








Keep your machinery in service 


proper lubrication of farm machinery. A year or two 
added to the life of a tractor, a harvester, or any piece of 
equipment is just so much money saved for other things. 


gas engines, a high grade mineral oil, red in color, and of 
exactly the right body, will keep your gasoline or oil en- 
gine working smoothly, delivering full power—year after 
year with practically no repairs. 


Get TEXACO Oil, and by all means 
Compound. No one lubricant is of more value on the farm 
than TEXACO Thuban Compound for rough machinery, 
for gearing and for the transmission and differential gears 
of your automobiles and trucks. Think of the results—the 
saving in spare parts, and your own time and attention. 


TEXACO Tractoil, TEXACO Separator Oil, 
Oil for wind mills, TEXACO Cup Grease and Axle Grease 
—specially refined.to meet the different requirements. 
They keep your farm machinery from deteriorating. 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 
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—TEXACO lubricated 


You'll find it well worth while to give thought to the 


Take your power plant for instance; TEXACO Oil for 


Don’t use any oil or grease you happen to have handy. 


EXACO Thuban 


There is a TEXACO lubricant for every farm ot ape 
ACO 


Ask for them by name—TEXACO. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
TEXACO Petroleum Products 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Tells How Other Farmers Are 


ADDING PROFITS! 


By making ev field ld 100 
Drain! Ditch! Tervacel % 


DITCHES and ‘TERRACES 


Cuts new ditches 
Open or tile and Uriratiog At Al Steel aajutebo reyernbi 


or tractor. 
dn the datchin business. 10 Daye 
Trial. Write for the facts today. 









, Steel Posts, 
ER RLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 





















BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 


Carefully consider the following facts: A year’s suppl ay 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue 2very dermotor 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part pe. 
fully and constantly oiled. Re ‘ 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years ae 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. Eewe 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed - 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

You.do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us x 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aerm: tor is so thoroughly oiled’ 


that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other fice piece of machinery on the farm, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for ar than 30 on a 


For fullinfor. AEIRMOTOR CO. Bi2feciuy tisSepous Oakland 
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A Full-time Horticultural Editor § / 


First Paper in the South to Have a Full-time Editor for Orchard and Garden Problems 


Our New Horticultural Editor, 
Mr. L. A. Niven 


HE fruit and trucking industry of 
the South is growing rapidly and 
has already assumed proportions of 
very great importance in our agricul- 
tural and busines. operations 
It is the purpose 
of The Progressive 
Farmer to serve all 
lines of agriculture 
and as nearly as 
practicable in pro- 
portion to the inter- 
ests of our readers, 
By printing four 
editions, one for 
each of four sec- 
tions of the South, with a special edi- 
torial staff for each edition equal to the 
entire staff of other farm papers in the 
South, we have been able to keep in 
closer touch with local conditions and 
problems and thereby get “closer to the 
soil” and serve our readers with more 
specific and practical information. 





MR. NIVEN 


While giving due consideration to the 
large national and South-wide problems 
of organization, marketing, finance, etc., 
our large staff of editors enables us to 
employ specialists for each of the large 
branches of agriculture. In line with 
this policy, The Progressive Farmer, 
now for the first time in the history of 
Southern farm papers, is able to an- 
nounce a full-time horticultural editor, 
who will give his entire attention and 


energies to the fruit and trucking prob- 
lems of the South. 


Not New to the South 


UR new horticultural editor is not 

new to the South nor to Progressive 
Farmer readers, for he has for many 
years been a contributor to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on fruit-growing, gar- 
dening, etc. 

Mr. L. A. Niven was born on a farm 
in Anson County, North Carolina, about 
40 years ago, where he was reared and 
received his early education. From 1902 
to 1906, he attended the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture, graduating from 
that institution in 1906.° For two years 
following he made special studies in 
horticulture at Cornell University, using 
his summers in New York for working 
on fruit farms and acquiring practical 
information regarding the fruit industry 
of that state. 

For the next five years he was con- 
nected with the State Normal School at 
Conway, Arkansas; Winthrop Normal 
and Industrial College for Women at 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Clemson College, 
S. C., in horticultural work. From 1912 
to 1917 he was editor of Southern Farm- 
ing of Atlanta, Ga., and since then, with 
the exception of a short period as agri- 
cultural editor at Auburn, he has been 
advertising manager of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Starting back in 1911, Mr. Niven 
began writing on fruit and gardening 
subjects in The Progressive Farmer, and 


since then has been a frequent contrib- 
utor, as our readers know. 


A Life-long Interest 


R. NIVEN brings to the new posi- 

tion of horticultural editor of The 
Progressive Farmer a life-long interest 
and study along these lines. He knows 
the South, knows its people and its agri- 
culture, and is especially interested in 
promoting the fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries of the whole South. 

His headquarters will be in the office 
of the Mississippi Valley edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, at Memphis, Tenn., 
P. O. Box 935. He wishes our readers 
to consult him about their problems and 
to write him whenever they think he can 
be of assistance. Inquirers will receive 
prompt answers by personal letter, Mr. 
Niven’s broad experience and thorough, 
practical knowledge of fruit-growing, 
gardening and beautifying home grounds, 
can be of very great service to our read- 
ers if they make full use of ‘the oppor- 
tunities offered. 


Weevil Poison Fails 


O DETERMINE whether a certain 

widely advertised boll weevil remedy 
contains a secret, substance that attracts 
weevils, T. F. McGehee, of the state 
plant board, has recently reported some 
cage experiments at the Holly Springs 
Branch Experiment Station, 

Three cages were used, each contain- 
ing 10 weevils. One cage was placed 
over several untreated cotton stalks and 





_deaths, 


a weed treated with the advertised rem. 
edy. Another cage was placed over 
several untreated cotton stalks and a 
weed treated with a homemade molasses- 
calcium arsenate mixture. The third 
cage was placed over several untreated 
cotton plants as a check. Four days 
later an examination showed that the 
cage using the advertised remedy con- 
tained four dead weevils and six live 
ones; the cage with homemade calcium 
arsenate mixture had six dead weevils 
and four live ones, while the untreated 
or check cage had four dead weevils and 
six live ones, or the same results as the 
cage using the highly advertised mixture, 
The poison failed entirely to attract, as 
no weevils were ever noticed on the 
poisoned weeds, and it is probable that 
in all three cages the weevils died natural 
A duplicate experiment with 
three other cages gave almost identical 
results with the one described above. 


The results of this experiment agree 
with a statement just made by Dr. W. E 
Hinds of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, who, in reporting negative results 
from this same widely advertised rem- 
edy, says: “Similar tests of sweetened 
poisons have been made many times dur- 
ing the past 21 years and all reports by 
trained entomologists agree that weevils 
are not attracted from cotton squares 
to syrup or other sweets, or to any other 
materials yet known, and that depend- 
ence upon them is not advisable in the 
light of present knowledge.” 

CLAY LYLE, 
Mississippi State Plant Board. 









The “40” has— 


GENUINE JOHN DEERE 


bottems, famous for good 
work, gang J and ane 
wear. type for every soil. 
Strong, close-fitting quick 
detachable shares. 

BEAMS GUARANTEED 
not to bend or break. Frame 

connections hot riveted—no 
“give” anywhere. 


SIMPLE, STRONG and 
positive power lift. 


LEVER CONTROL of 
and 





——_ 


Ashe 


E TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





The John Deere “40”, built ex- 
clusively for the Fordson, co-operates 
with it in the field with the unusually 
good plowing that has made John 
Deere plows famous and with unusu- 
ally light draft. 


The “40” is the plow with the self- 
+ adjusting hitch and rolling landside, 
the great draft reducing combination 
possessed by no other plow for the 
Fordson. 


The plow always operates in the 
trie line of draft automatically, be- 
cause the hitch adjusts itself correctly 
when depth is changed. That means 
lighter draft—less fuel and less trac- 
tor wear—and better work. 


Rolling landside rolls rear weight 
just as front wheels roll front weight. 
Eliminates all dragging friction. A 
great draft-reducing feature. 

Get acquainted with these and other great features 


of the “40”. 
for yourself that it is the plow your Fordson needs. 


Free folder—write today for your copy. AddressJohn 
Deere, Moline, Illinois; ask for Folder FC-435 


= DEERE 





See it on display in your town, Find out 








fond im your renewal promptly. _Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Recognized by dealers and own- 
ers for 10 years as most eco- 


nomical and efficient spark plug. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Champion Spark Plugs 
Give Greater Satisfaction 


More dealers sell Champion 
Spark Plugs than any other 
article of automotive equipment 
because they know that Cham- 
pions give greater satisfaction. 


This is because Champion is a 
better spark plug, as has been 
proved in countless testsin every 
part of the world. 


It is better because of its won- 
derful core that resists extreme 
temperature changes, never loses 
its insulating properties and is 
practically immune to breakage. 


In motor cars, trucks, tractors 
and stationary engines, a full set 
of Champions means better per- 
formance and an actual saving 
in oil and gasoline consumption. 


The genuine Champion is identified by the Double-Ribbed core. Atype and 


size for every engine. 


Champion X is 60 cents. 


Blue Box Line 75 cents. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark ry Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


CHAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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August on Georgia Farms 


Twenty Suggestions by Twenty Leaders 
Gathered by PAUL TABOR 


ayistt your neighbor’s farm, your Col- 
lege of Agriculture, experiment sta- 
tion, and get all the recent developments 
in farming first hand. The.work on a 
farm usually does not allow extended va- 
cations, but one day visits often can be 
made in August—J. Phil Campbell, di- 
rector of extension. 
* * * 

2. Keep up the boll weevil fight in Au- 
gust, using calcium arsenate to protect 
the cotton from an early migration of 
weevils. Keep cultivating longer than 
usual—Frank C. Ward, cotton specialist. 

* * * 

3. Pick the cotton as rapidly as possible 
after the bolls open. Use care in keeping 
trash out, and do not mix green or dis- 
eased locks with the good cotton. The 
buyers are paying a premium for the 
good grades of cotton. A well matured, 
clean lot of seed cotton makes a good 
grade of lint.—R. R. Childs, professor of 


cotton industry. 
+ * * 


4. During the last di 
some bur clover by sowing the seed in 
the bur mixed with manure, acid phos- 
phate and dirt from a bur clover or an 
alfalfa field. 


rys of August start 


The seed of a very promising new bur 
clover cleaned from the can be 
bought in small amounts from the Coastal 

YHain Statio n at Tifton, where it 
was first tested in this state, or from the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. — 
J. R. Fain, professor of agronomy. 


a *” * 


burs 


Ga., 


5. Cut the weeds, bushes, and briars in 
the pastures.—H. C. Appleton, field crop 
specialist. 

* * 7 

6. Cut all native grass for hay while 
still tender, and get as much as possible. 
Our forage crops will probably be smaller 
than they should be.—DeForest Hunger- 
ford, farm management specialist. 

ae” 7 

7. Use some of the Ilcisure hours during 
August in studying the recent bulletins 
from the College of Agriculture—C. M. 
Summerour, editor. 

i 

8. Encourage the boys and girls in their 
club work by allowing them to go on an 
encampment under the supervision of the 
county agent. Visit the club projects in 
the community.—G. V. Cunningham. 

. 6-6 

9. Use the county agent in all com- 

munity picnics, barbecues, and other meet- 


ings. He is your best posted man on 
farm conditions in the county—J. K. 
Giles, assistant state director of exten- 
sion. 


: +: © 

10. Investigate and order all seeds to 
be used this fall early enough for them 
to reach you before the time for sowing. 
Special prices can often be had by buy- 
ing direct from the farmers who produce 
them.—M. C. Gay, marketing specialist. 

* * * 

11. Spread manure over the part of the 
garden to be used this fall and winter. 
Sow turnips and lettuce in a bed to be 
transplanted later. Set cabbage and col- 
lard plants—T. H. McHatton, professor 
of horticulture. 

* * * 

12. Can enough fruit and vegetables 
for home use during the winter. Fruit 
juices canned make wholesome beverages 
during the rest of the year. Grapes and 
Scuppernongs or muscadines are es- 
pecially good for this purpose.—Lois P. 
Dowdle, food preservation specialist. 

io <8 


13. Start the early hogs on corn and 
Peanuts for the September and October 
market. The prices at that time are us- 
ually much better than two or three 
months later.—J. G. Liddell, swine spec- 


 ialist. 


* * * 


14. Keep the milk cans swect and clean 


during hot weather by scalding and sun- 
ning them. Ship cream three times a 
week instead of two, if you expect the 
creameries to give the best prices.—F. W. 
Fitch, dairy specialist. 

e.é & 

15. Keep the cows fed well in order to 
produce the maximum amount of milk. 
A little grain is needed in addition to pas- 
ture, and during a drouth green feed is 
essential—Dr. M. P. Jarnagin, professor 
of animal husbandry. 

ee 

16. During the latter part of August 
plow the lands to be sowed to oats, wheat, 
or afalfa, if possible. A firm, well-settled 
soil is best for these crops. Early plow- 
ing allows plenty of timé before seeding. 
—G. A. Crabb, professor of soils. 

+ * * 
As the cultivating is finished bring 
the implements under shelter. A _ little 
waste oil will help keep down the rust.— 


W. E. Broach, agricultural engineering 
specialist. 
* . * 
18. Clean up about the hog lot and 


stables, making the premises sanitary. A 
little prevention does more than a lot of 
doctoring. Clean premises during the 
month of August are essential.—A. G. G. 
Richardson, veterinarian. 

* * * 

19, Watch the hens and find which are 
the poor layers. Early molting is an in- 
dication of a poor producer. Eliminate 
these and replace with early hatched pul- 
lets—W. C. McCoy, poultry specialist. 

* * . 

20. Visit a community having a voca- 
tional agricultural teacher, and see the 
work being done on the farms by the 
boys. This work is new, but already won- 
derful results have come from it in many 
sections of Georgia.—J. T. Wheeler, pro- 
fessor agricultural education. 


Boll Weevil Pointers 


T IS not necessary for calcium arsen- 

ate dust to be applied to cotton in such 
quantity as to whiten the plants. Plants 
may be thoroughly dusted without the 
poison being visible a few steps away. 
In fact, if the dust could be propelled 
with great force so as to break up the 
grains of calcium arsenate into fine par- 
ticles of dust, an acre of grown cotton 
could be thoroughly poisoned with half 
the amount usually put on. The amount 
recommended per acre is five pounds. If 
the dusting machine is working properly 
this is ample. 





* * 


Will it do any good to top cotton? 
Topping cotton is not advised. It re- 









Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the growth of demand for tele- 
phone service that the Bell System invests throughout the 
country an average of three-quarters of a million dollars every 
working day for new telephone plant. 


New aerial lines are always under construction or extension, 
new subways are being dug and cables laid, larger building 
accommodations are under way, more switchboards are in 
process of building or installation, and added facilities of every 
description being mustered into service to care for the half 
million or more new subscribers linked to the System every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this large expenditure of 
funds, could not be carried out efficiently or economically by 
unrelated, independent telephone organizations acting without 
co-operation in different sections of the country. Neither could 
it be carried out efficiently or economically by any one organiza- 
tion dictating from one place the activities of all. In the Bell 
System all the associated companies share common manufactur- 
ing and purchasing facilities which save millions of dollars 
annually. They share scientific discoveries and inventions, engi- 
neering achievements, and operating benefits which save further 
millions. But the management of service in each given territory 
is in the hands of the company which serves that territory and 
which knows its needs and conditions. 

By thus combining the advantages of union and co-operation 
with the advantages of local initiative and responsibility, the 
Bell System has provided the natjon with the only type of 
organization which could spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested in telephone service. 


“BELL System * 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 











$157-$190 PAYS FOR BOARD, RENT, HEAT, ELECTRIC LIGHT and TUITION FOR 9 my ge aT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO MID THE HILLS AT FooT 


OF 
RIDGE WITH MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
PURE AIR AND MINERAL WATE 

State Accredited. Diploma means First Grade Certificate to teach in public schools and admission oy all 
the colleges of the state and the University of North Carolina without examination. 

“In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better or more thorough 
educational work.’’—4. Y. Webb, Federal Judge. Session Opens August 7th 

LITERARY, MUSIC, BIBLE, Send for Illustrated Catalog. Address 


BUSINESS. WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 








duces the number of squares and turns 
the weevils to the bolls which, of course, 
is a losing proposition. 

It is true that topping cotton hastens 
maturity and tends to quickly harden the 
bolls but not quickly enough to escape 
the weevil. 

2» 6 

Boll weevils will be puncturing bolls 
in August and September. A single egg 
hatching into a grub in a boll will result 
in the destruction of a lock of cotton. 
Often only one or two locks are destroy- 
ed, the others maturing properly. 

Bolls are not out of danger until. they 
begin to crack open. The younger bolls 
are preferred to older bolls by the wee- 
vils, but if the weevils are quite numer- 
ous they do not stop short of attacking 
almost completely mature bolls. 

It does not pay to fight weevils until 
the crop has reached bolls and then let 
the weevils have the right of way, for 
they can certainly do a great deal of 
damage at that stage of cotton growth. 
Protect the bolls with poison if the wee- 
vils are attacking them. If the plants are 
dusted with calcium arsenate the weevil 
will get its dose of poison before it can 
go far in the destruction of the bolls. 


C. A. WHITTLE. 











Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 

OLLOWING is a list of free 

States Department of z 
month and next: 


Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., issued by the United 
Agriculture, that will help progressive farmers this 


455—Ped Clover 1049—Baling Hay. 
474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 1061—The Harlequin Bug and Its Control. 
477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 1075—Manufacture of Grape Juice. 
ws Vetches. 2 . 1115—Preparing Fowls for Exhibition. 
574—-loultry louse Construction. 1159—Fe o’ Wlethes 
- ‘ 9—Fermented Pickles. 

610-—Wild Onion: Methods of Fradication. ‘thi Balaicce Gina Te P 
G0—Weeds: How to Control Them. 18 aising Sheep on emporary Pas- 
693—Bur Clover. 1197 tures. D . : 
766—-The Common Cabbage Worm or otton Diseases. a y 
834-tor Cholera 1211—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
- ves ‘ 4 ba b € 
884— Savin Seed for Home and Market aie - les. 

“ardens 1250—Green Manuring. 

varcens. “i 1260—Stored Grain Pests. 
900—Homemade Fruit Butters. field 
943—Hay Making. ize Tractors on Southern Farms. 
951—Hog Pastures for the Southern States. 1279—Plain Concrete for Farm Use. 
970—Sweet Potato Storage. 1266—Preparing Peaches for Market. 
1019—Straining Milk. 1310—The Corn Ear Worm. 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to.put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins or circulars 
you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following 
blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write plainly. 
Pint: COMME, oie ad svn cens ov68se cacxe Aa ED ve es tase oo ee See veccccecocececsocoecsee 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, I 


will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Builetins I have checked with an X-mark in 
the above list. Yours very truly, 


WMO -6iccocapnderbbndaddadecddapeecadvn cavinsonsides osnsécagessesagenesbdehs ccuedtceebunssasts tsetse 
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When the Rain Comes Down 
What Do You Think About? 


Do you think how much good the rain will do the crops grow- 
ing in the fields—or do you wonder how much harm it will do the 
crops stored in that barn with the leaky roof? 


Why not lay roofings you don’t have to worry about? 


Barrett Roofings hold staunch and weather-tight year after 
year. Winter snows, spring thaws and rains, the scorching heat 
of summer suns—Barrett Roofings stand fast against them all. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century—since before the Civil 
War—The Barrett Company has consistently maintained the 
high quality of its products and has been recognized as America’s 
leading manufacturer of roofings and roofing materials. 


Whether it’s durable, low-priced roll roofing for your barns or 
handsome, sturdy, fire-resisting shingles for your house, you'll 
find the roofing you want among the six styles described below. 
Here are roofings that will save you money and give long years of 
satisfactory service. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles roofing-felt. These shingles are proof seal-back. Nails and 
Th Sed ” § ‘ i staunchly we atherproof, fire-re- cement in each roll. Very popular 
ese “Giants” for wear anc sisting and need no painting. Size for bungalows, cottages, garages, 


service are handsome enough for 

the expensive home, economical ‘ 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thwroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12@ inches. Are laid easily and 


and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12}4 inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12! 46-inch Multi- Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 1o4nch gives 
two-ply roof, 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


x 1234 inches 


Eve verlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated wth high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each coll, 


without waste. Everlastic The | high hingles 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing Miniiehaesibend ts rma pe 

‘ , . ineral-surfaced in red . green, or 
Everlastic Single Shingles A beautifal and enduring roll” blue-black. Afford novel desians 


by interchanging red strips with 


roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, [ 
gteen,orred stripswith blue-black. 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


or blue-black. Base of best grade 


Ask your dealer or write us 





New York City 


2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, 


40 Rector Street 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Quebec, Canada 


LIMITED, 
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HUTT, Editor 











Seasonable Suggestions 


UGUST is the best time to plant the 

bulbs of the Madonna lily. 

When it comes to flies, a swat in time 
saves nine. 

Get in the habit of 
keeping in touch with 
how your representa- 
tives vote on a bill. 

Are . you peeling 
the peaches with lye? 
It saves lots of time. 

There is still time 
to plant some more 
snap beans for fall 
eating and canning. 

If you did not plant pansy seed in July 
do so now, before the middle of the 
month. 

The girl who would look her best re- 
members to take a look at the back of her 
hair after it is arranged. 

A smart little dress for a girl between 
six and fourteen is made of checked ging- 
ham trimmed with organdy collar and 
cuffs and a tiny organdy apron. 

When you rise to your feet have some- 
thing to say, take pains to say it well, stop 
when you have said it, then open your 
mind to the thirigs that others have to 
say. 

At this time of year the hens are very 
apt to have eaten all the greens growing 
in their yard. If this is so supply them 
with something green every day. Double 
yarding will go a long way toward solv- 
ing the problem of green food, 

Does your face powder match your 
complexion? The good grades of pow- 
der can be bought in shades to match ev- 
ery skin, and the proper color is much 
more attractive as well as less noticeable 
than the usual white. 





MRS. HUTT 


° 
On Drowning 
(p= seldom picks up a newspaper 
nowadays without reading of a case 
of accidental drowning in some locality 
or other. All young people love to go 
swimming—it is one of their principal 
pastimes in the summer, and, under prop- 
er conditions, one of the best. 

All public swimming places whether 
they are free or an admission fee is 
charged should have competent men em- 
ployed as life-savers, who are thoroughly 
conversant with the administration of 
first aid to victims. 

The prevention of drowning accidents 
is of tremendous importance. A survey 
of the swimming places, locating all 
dangerous holes, drops, etc., and having 
these indicated by permanent buoys or 
signs, can be accomplished at very little 
and will aid materially in prevent- 
accidents. Ta local residents 
hazards are familiar, but to 
or child, many times it means 
accident or even a fatality. 
The swim, directly 
persons who have bad hearts or are sub- 
should be at 


cost, 
ing these 
a stranger 
a serious 
after meals or by 
ject to epileptic convulsions, 
all times discouraged. 


Ordinary care will do much to prevent 


accidents in the water. A swimmer 
should never overtax his strength by 
swimming too long or too far out, and 
then find he has a hard time getting 
back. 

It is just as important that your com- 
munity be protected against death from 
drowning, as it is to protect your prop- 
erty against fire. You can replace prop- 
erty, you cannot replace life. 


DR. E. 
Oklahoma. 


A. DAVENPORT. 


The Family Co-operative 
Association 


te SEEMS to be quite the fashion to 
organize the workers in almost every 
field into codperative bodies. Scarcely a 





ent 








staple product but is being produced and 





marketed by an association. Why not 
carry the idea into the housekeeping to 
some extent? 

In a well-to-do family of my acquaint. 
ance, the daughter, who had delighted in 
the care of the dining room and a deal 


of the kitchen work, was stricken with 
illness, and for many months was un- 
able to do anything but add to the 


amount of work of the other women of 
the home who had to give her much care 
and attention. 

After the acute stage of her illness had 
passed she began to think out ways to 
lighten the work for all concerned. She 
was so sweet about it all that in a little 
time the hired men knew all about her 
plans and were doing things that many 
would have resented the thought of do- 
ing. Why, those hired men would even 
clear their places at the table and in no 


time at all the dishes were ready for 
washing—and nobody hurt. They care 
ried out the dishes as they passed 


through the kitchen and their dignity was 
not even shaken. 

Why shoula not every man on board 
make it his duty to keep his personal 
effects in order so far as he is able, to 
lighten the burdens of the homemaker? 
Why should not the boys and girls of 
the household be expected to do their 
share by keeping their belongings in the 
proper places and in order, and whatever 
other tasks they are able to perform so 
the mother may have a little time for 
other things besides drudgery and toil? 
Why should not the household be or- 
ganized into a real codperative ass0-« 
ciation that will function the year round 
and benefit every member thereof? 

MRS. JOHN LAND. 


Get Rid of Rats for $500 More 


AVE you seen Farmers’ Bulletin 1302, 

the new one about “How to get rid 
of rats?” If not, you will find your ine 
terest and information on the subject 
much increased by sending for it. 


The new bulletin on rats says that 
poisoning is the most efficient means 
known for destroying them and recome 
mends its use wherever it can be done 
with safety. It says that phosphorus is 
attended with danger from fire, arsenic 
is uncertain in its action, and strychnine 
too easily detected or too quick in action, 
but that barium carbonate is cheap, safe 
and effective. It is a poison, even though 
it be a mild one, and must be kept from 
children. The bulletin recommends using 
one part of barium carbonate to four of 
hamburg steak, sausage, fish, liver, bacon, 
cheese, cantaloupe, apple, tomato, cu- 
cumber, squash or pumpkin seed, canned 
corn, mashed potato, carrot, sweet potas 
to, rolled oats, flour, bread or cake. 
good way of exposing this bait 
is suggested: it is that of putting a small 
teaspoonful in each of a number of 
paper sacks. It is better to use different 
foods, to twist shut the top.of the bags, 
and to put them here and there some 
distance from rat holes so as to disarm 
their suspicions. Place bait at night and 
burn in the morning as barium carbonate 
becomes bitter and. highly objectionable 
tanding. 


A very 


to rats on s 


Trapping rats is described in detail. 
It especially urges the use of a large 
number of traps that all may be caught 


before the rest become suspicious. It 
says the cost of traps is little compared 
with the loss occasioned by rats. Keep- 
ing the traps clean and odorless is im- 
portant. It mentions boiling them in 
suds or dipping them in paraffin. 
Fumigants are effective where the 


burrows are in heavy soil and 
the weather wet. Carbon iIphide, 
two tablespoons of it, on a piece of cot- 


ton, pushed as far as possible into each 
hole and other holes closed with moist 
earth to prevent the escape of the gas, 
gets results. Carbon disul; hide must “ 
not approa ach the fire. Also it must be 


kept in tin, as. it evaporates guick 
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The exhaust of an automobile or gas- 
oline engine is sometimes used. A hose 
is put on the exhaust pipe, ttie other end 
of the hose put in the hole, the hole 
sealed with damp earth, and the engine 
allowed to run for 10 minutes or more. 

A deterrent is used by the Department 
of Agriculture for seed grain that is in 
sacks or packages. _ Flake naphthalene is 
scattered over the bags and floor about 
them. Naphthalene does net 4injure the 
seed for planting but does for food as 
it absorbs the flavor. 

Small terriers will sometimes keep a 
farm free from rats; ferrets are valu- 
able only when handled by experienced 
men and dogs; cats are of small value 
as ratters; but hawks and owls are in- 
valuable. There.is a picture of 20 rat 
skulls taken from the nest of a pair of 
barn owls. There are only three species 
of hawks and owls that live on poultry 
and birds, while there are more than 40 
that live on rodents. 

Viruses, bacterial diseases, those cul- 
tures that are supposed to kill rats, have 
proved unsatisfactory. 


Anti-rat campaigns are good and help 
with them will be given gladly by the 
Biological Survey wherever practical. 
One excellent scheme is that of offering 
prizes to those who bring in the iargest 
number of rat tails tacked to boards. 


Rat-proof construction, concrete, %4- 
inch mesh heavy wire screen, and organ- 
ization against rats are the most perma- 
nent means of their riddance. Thrift is 
opposed to waste; the rat is pure waste. 
It carries on its work unceasingly; we 
must fight it intelligently and continu- 
ously. The rat must go. It will not go 
by magic, however; every man must do 
his part. 


Why Not Keep a Scrap Book? 


FEW years ago whenever I wanted 

a special recipe, it was a job to hunt 
through pitchers, glasses and what not 
to find it. Then I began to save the 
magazines in which the recipes appeared, 
but they soon increased in number so 
that one day I decided to make a scrap- 
book. I placed the pie recipes in one 
book (I used for this purpose old cata- 
logs that were well bound), cake in an- 
other, candy in another, and salads to- 
gether with the salad dressings in an- 
other. 


Letters from Farm Women 
Helpful Economies I Practice in Cooking 


QOXE of the most helpful economies 
that I practice in cooking is the utili- 
zation of left-overs. All breadcrumbs 
are made into puddings, salads and stuff- 
ings; left-over potatoes are made into 
delicious potato cakes; left-over vege- 
tables, such as peas, lima beans, and on- 
ions, are put into vegetable soup, and 
Meats are put in salads and soups. We 
live near an ice plant and often make 
ice cream. The portion of this left over 
is promptly made inte egg custard. 
Many people say, “Oh, why not give 
the left-overs to the pigs and chickens?” 
There are two reasons for not doing this. 
One reason is that these left-overs are 
often expensive and contain sugar and 


_ Such things which the farmer cannot 


easily afford. A cheaper feed can be 
furnished the animals. Another reason 
is that the left-overs are partially pre- 


pared and it does not take so much time : 


for making the finished product. 


Another economy in cooking, especial- 
ly for farm women who have their own 
milk and butter, and often in the spring 
and summer have more than can be dis- 
Posed of, is the practical use of this milk 
and butter. How about cottage cheese? 
Thave wondered often why so many farm 
Womert fail to include this in their menu. 
Another fine dish made from milk is 
junket pudding. Still another delicacy I 


q Often enjoy in the spring when eggs are 


Cheap and milk over plentiful is egg cus- 
d. For breakfast, we always have a 
food supply of toast, generally buttered. 





; esides these thing: il a U it economi- for it is a . 


I arranged an index so I might know 
just where to find any recipe I may want. 
I did the same thing with poems and 
songs that I found in my magazines. 
Lately I have taken to clipping odd inci- 
dents that I find in the newspapers and 
am making a curiosity scrapbook. 

On Thursday of each week I select a 


recipe from my books and try it out. 


If it proves satisfactory I place it on file 
in the index. 

If you have never begun the scrap- 
book habit, why not start today? It is 
a worthwhile time-saver. 


MRS. CARMEN D. WELCH. 


Put Them in Rompers 


WOULD say to those mothers who 

have crawling babies, as I have, “Put 
them in rompers.” It will take only a 
few minutes extra time now, and you 
will be more than repaid for your time 
and effort. It will enable baby to crawl 
without entangling his feet, will save 
washing for it, keeps the diaper from 
mopping up the floor, and should the 
floor be rough will protect the knees. 

It is not necessary to work from new 
material, much too hot for summer, as 
well as too expensive. Use the little thin 
dresses baby is wearing now. 

MRS. E. M. HERRING. 


Milk for Babies 


ABIES should have breast milk. 

There is no real substitute. Cow’s 
milk and foods for grown people are 
good, but not the best milk for infants. 
A baby raised on breast mffk has a much 
better chance in life than one raised on 
the bottle or table foods. Give your baby 
a square deal. The baby fed at the 
breast has just 10 times the chance of 
keeping well and vigorous that a baby 
has when fed other foods. 


White Wine Vinegar 


Four quarts ripe tomatoes, 4 quarts boiling 
water, 2% pounds sugar. 
Mix till the sugar is dissolved. 
When cold add 1 crushed yeast cake. 
Cover with cloth, stir every day. 
When effervescence ceases, strain through 
thin bag. 
Put in thick bag, let drip. 
A mother should have formed, cut it in 
strips and add a piece to each container. 
DORA DEE WALKER. 
South Carolina. 


cal to can and dry all fruits and vegeta- 
bles for our winter use. By making prac 
tical use of all good things she has, the 
farm woman may have a varied and 
bountiful table with very little expense. 
MRS. D. 


Hopes to Own a Home 


Y HUSBAND and I live on a little, 

rented farm. Neither of us has a 
big income, but we hope to own our own 
home some time by being economical. 
I use left-over biscuits in bread puddings - 
and rice that is not eaten in pudding for 
the next meal. I make pies from berries 
and fruits. When boiled Irish potatoes 
are left over I fry them brown in hot 
fat for the next meal. The main idea, 
however, is to get the habit of cooking 
just enough for two. 

When I cook chicken there is always 
some left over. I roll it in flour and fry 
brown. Enough food and it well-cooked 
each meal makes us healthy and wealthy ; 
too much food, and it half cooked will 
make us doctor bills and paupers. The 
right kind of economy is one thing the 
world needs to know. 


MRS. GENEVA SEARCY. 
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Farm Bureau 
Cooperation 


Representing more than a million farm members, 
O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, spoke before the 46th 
convention of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in New York City upon the cooperative work 
being carried on by the Federation, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


After outlining the possibilities of electrical farm 
development, which will, follow the solution of 
fundamental economic problems, he said: 

“I believe that a great majority of the farmers 
who own and live on their own farms believe in 
private ownership of public utilities under 
reasonable and fair regulation, rather than 
municipal, state or federal ownership.” 


Electrical progress, which will eventually carry 
electric light and power to the most remote farm 
homes, is being accelerated by the development of 

the American form of public ownership—actual 
ownership of the securities of these 
; utilities by their own customers. 


More than 1,750,000 investors now 
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Editorial—Is not the habit advocated 
above of cooking just enough for the 
meal rather expensive of fuel and wo- 
man’s strength and time? Of course, 
this is more or less necessary if no means 
of keeping the food cool is provided. 
Since food spoils so quickly, a cool plac 
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ef %-inch material with 134 yards of 
contrasting material. 

1164—Sailor Suit for Boys.—Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 15% 
yards of %-inch material with 5% 
yards of braid. 

1637—Handy Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure, Size 36 re- 


1514—Costume Slip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 254 yards 32 or 
%-inch material. 

1810—Popular Blouse Style.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 44-yards of binding. 

1806—Two-material Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
measure, Size 36 requires 24% yards with 9% yards of binding. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc, rice 











10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, e 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE MADE ON THE FARM 


| Let your KODAK 
‘ keep the story 


Only the farm affords incidents of the 
sort pictured above. Such pictures you're 
proud of now—you'll treasure them 


The Kodak way makes picture-making easy, 
while the autographic attachment, 
Eastman, enables you to complete the story by 
writing date and title on the film at the time. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


exclusively 
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a salt that is Quick 
* 
dissolving! 
AS salt dissolves it penetrates and protects 
section after section of the meat from 
damage of germ attack. But to thoroughly 
penetrate, the salt must thoroughly dissolve! 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt is a soft porous 
flake that instantly and completely dissolves, 
ay evenly noory to the very center of 
he meat. Does not form “‘crusts’’ or lump. 
Don" t risk saving the few pennies difference 
in cost between Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt and the wrong, cheap salt. Always 
— in a branded 70-pound bag—big as 
00-pound bag of ordinary salt. 
Send for ‘‘Meat Curin and 
Butter Making on the Farm.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago Buffalo Boston Atlanta 


COLONIAL 
Special Farmers 


SALT 


jal Special Farmers Salt beats Block 























DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS ¢ 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 











A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel VA, N 
tank, Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. NJ 


Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send A 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G. a. 5 ag & SON 
© Laura Street 
Palatka Florida z \ 























82 page book—how tokeep your 
Gog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 85 years’ experi- 
ence with h er ry known gos | hal 

— 4208 
H., CLAY Gover, v. s. 


York 
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rom Factory. 
Buggies, Wasone an Har- 
ness. 90-Day Trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Write for 





catalog showing reduced 
prices. Georgia Buggy Co 
Griffin, Ga. 











Colonial Speci 

Salt for cattle feeding. It és — By ae 
Sali—never causes sore t 

—always insures animals cetting " quaugh. 




























blank, Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
tENC) Patent 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and 
Record of invention 


Lawyer, 
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If It Were Not For the Silks, 
We Should Have No Corn 


[et see why corn 






ears have to have all 
these silks on them 
They are too much 
trouble to get off.” 

So said Sammy 
while he was shuck- 
ing and getting the 
silks off same “roast- 
ing ears” for his 
mother. Hearing 
Sammy’s remark, Miss Bond said “Of 
course, silks are troublesome when you 
are preparing corn to cook, but if it were 
not for the silks we should not have any 
corn.” 

Seeing that Sammy was interested in 
nature’s way of making a grain of corn, 
Miss Bond led the way to the cornfield. 
Pulling the shuck off an ear that was be- 
ginning to silk, she explained: “On this 
cob you see a row of-unformed kernels. 
From each tiny kernel you notice that a 
single thread of silk forms and makes 
its way to the tip of the ear. These 
kernels are ready to grow but they will 
not grow until something else happens. 
Do you know what that something else 
is?” 

“A grain of the fine golden dust, 
which may be seen flying in clouds from 
the tassels on still days, must fall on 
each silk before the kernel will begin to 
grow,” answered Sammy, who remem- 
bered what his father told him last sum- 
mer. 

“You are right,” Miss Bond continued, 
“the grains ‘of golden dust are called 
pollen. These silks are nature’s traps to 
catch the pollen from the tassel above 
and bear it to the waiting kernels. No 
kernel will grow until a grain of pollen 
drops on its silk and grows down the 
silk to the kernel. It just takes one grain 
of pollen for each silk, but nature is 
bountiful and provides anywhere from 
1,000 to 6,000 grains for each silk. You 
see, nature wants to be sure that each 
silk will get a grain of pollen. 

“After the silk receives its grain of 
pollen, it stops growing. Sometimes the 
silks grow to be 12 to 15 inches long 
before the pollen falls upon them. Corn 
silks do not all start growing at the same 
time. The silks from the big or butt end 
of the ear grow out first, and those at 
the tip end come last. 

“Another interesting thing is that the 
silk stands erect until it catches a ‘grain 
of pollen and then it hangs down. When 
we find ears of corn with missing ker- 
nels, that means that the grains of pollen 
did not hit all of the silks, or that worms 
ate the silk before it received the pollen.” 

They 


my could hardly 


returned to the house and Sam- 
wait for dinner to tell 
his father what he had learned about 


corn silks. UNCLE P. F. 


Club Work’s a Joy For Girl 


or Boy 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

WANT to tell the non-club members 

about what good times we have, so 
perhaps they will be encouraged to join 
some club. 

Last year I joined the canning club 
and my sister joined the chicken club. 
We had lots of fun while sewing, cook- 
ing, and washing dishes, and I’m sure 
mother liked for us to take the job off 
her hands. 

We all went to a big club rally at 
Ackerman. We went to church and then 
marched back with hundreds of others 
to the court house. There we spoke, 
were spoken of, and were spoken about. 
We then had dinner furnished by the 
business men. 

Later we had several meetings, one of 
which was held at the schoolhouse and 


the club boys and girls and the wo- 


men’s egg circle met together. We met 
at the home of our leader one afternoon 
in June and cooked a dinner to which 
we invited our mothers. We had lots of 


fun, too. 
In July the club met at my home. We 
had Mrs. Barkley, the demonstrater, and 


the egg circle members. In August we 
were invited to the home of a girl who 
is partly deaf. Her sister had asked us 
to come because it was her deaf sister’s 
birthday. We went with presents and 
something to eat. She was so surprised 
that she laughed and cried, too. We 
went into the kitchen and began the 
work of preparing the birthday dinner, 
Such fun! We ate all we could and 
talked and laughed more than ever. 
When we left, the girl was standing on 
the porch smiling, and we knew that we 
had added to her happiness. 

Although I have written about good 
times mostly, I don’t want you to get the 
idea that we didn’t work. When we 
worked we worked hard, and enjoyed the 
good results of it. 

Yes, indeed, I’m a real honest-to-good- 
ness club member. ORLENE ELLIS. 

Webster County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—Club rallies, summer 
short courses, and encampments are the 
order of the day now, and it makes me 
happier to know that thousands of boys 
and girls are getting pleasure and profit 
from their club work. I would like for 
Orlene to tell us about her county or diss 
trict encampment or short course. 


Collects Indian Relics 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
OW many of The Progressive Farme 
er boys, or girls, are interested in 
Indian relics? I have collected several. 
I have two large pieces of an old stone 
pot used by the Indians on which you 
can still see marks of fire. Also I have 
the top of a vase--ery smooth on the 
inside but rough on the outside, and ors 
namented around the top by the maker 
making a row of dents or depressions 
with the tip of the finger while it was 
soft. The prints of the fingernail are 
plainly visible. 
Then I 
on which the 


have an Indian mill, or rock, 
Indians ground corn, and 
two or three maces with which they 
pounded it, and also a large number of 
arrow and spear points of various colors 
and sizes. Some are very crude, broken, 
or unfinished, but many are almost per- 
fect and quite beautiful. 

There are two old Indian graves near 
my home and one of them has been part- 
ly dug inte, and at the head it looks like 
a. pot dr other round vessel has been 
taken out, but I have never bothered 
them in any way. 
A NATURE LOVER. 

Gilmer County, Ga. 

Baiier's Note.—Theodore reminds me 
of how excited we all got years ago 
when an earthen pee pot was found 
near our home. I wonder if Theodoré 
cannot give us some Indian Legends? 


Nature-study Questions 


WHE RE does the 


flowefs? 


corn plant have its 
2. If you were to tie a paper sack over an 
ear of corn when pollen was just forming, 
would kernels grow on the cob? 
3. Could you expect a good ear of corn from 
a stalk growing alone in the middle of a 3 
acre field? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


How many stages in the life history of the 
potato beetle? Four. They are the egg 
larval or grub, pupal and adult. 


2. How long does it take the beetle to pas 


through all stages of its life history? About 
a month, If the weather is cold it may také 
longer. 

3. How many eggs may a single mother 


potato beetle lay? As many as 500. 

4. Where , was the potato beetle first found? 
In Colorado, 
it fed upon a wild plant called the 
The sandbur is related to the potato plant. 


5. Can full-grown potato‘beetles fly? Yess 


6. Hgw many generations of potare ect! 
_iwe ns 
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Top—Lock 12 power dam, Coosa River, developing 110,000 h.p. of electricity. Left—Lock 17, Warrior River, for passage of boats. 


Right—Proposed Cherokee Bluffs storage dam, Tallapoosa River. 


The first and most complete scheme ever devised, 
for the full utilization of the water resources of a 
river system, was designed by Major H. B. Ferguson, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, following his survey 
in 1909 and 1910 of the Etowah, Coosa, Tallapoosa and 
Alabama Rivers in Georgia and Alabama. 


Congress had repeatedly refused to appropriate the 
millions of dollars necessary to make these streams 
navigable. The demand became insistent that private 
capital be induced to build power dams, which would 
open navigation at no expense to the State or Govern- 
ment. Congress then sought a solution of the problem 
by directing an— 


“examination for the improvement of the navigation of 
said rivers * * * and * * * investigations necessary to 
determine whether storage reservoirs at the headwaters 
of said rivers can be utilized to advantage, and if so, 
what portion of the cost of any such improvements, in- 
cluding reservoirs, should be borne by owners of water 
power and others.” 


THE FERGUSON PLAN 


Major Ferguson’s report recommended power and 
navigation dams of such height and at such locations 
as would carry navigation over the rapids, with locks 
for the passage of boats, and for dams in the head- 
waters for the storage of destructive flood waters, 
which could be released so as give 
a steady flow in the rivers below, 
so as to 


—afford from six to nine-foot navi- 
gation the year round; 

—permit every gallon of water to be 
converted into electric power; and 

—prevent the overflow of rich farm 
lands along the rivers except 
im extremely high water. 
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gress, the cost to the United States alone of carrying 
out the Ferguson plan was estimated to be in excess 
of $15,000,000. 


Major Ferguson’s plan was approved by the Govern- 
ment Engineers, but they refused to recommend to 
Congress that the Government undertake its part of 
the work. The development of these rivers thus de- 
voled upon the shoulders of private capital. 


Further studies of the Ferguson plan have been 
made by Government Engineers from year to year, and 
some modifications made in same; but it is essen- 
tially being carried out as originally proposed. 


The development of this river system is not, and 
cannot be haphazard or piece-meal. The Ferguson 
plan places the systematic development of these rivers 
twenty years ahead of any other known river system. 


Each project must be at the location and of the 
height contemplated in the Government-approved Fer- 
guson plan; each must be approved by Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission; a 50-year license must be 
issued in each case by the Federal Power Commission; 
and the laws of Alabama and the United States must 

otherwise be complied with. 





The Public Interest Could 
Not Be More Fully Pro- 
tected. 





Under the codperative plan of _ 
development suggested by Con- 


THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Birmingham, 


Ala. 
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SENT OVER TO WORK FOR Him ‘ 
THE GEST MAN HE EVER Af é yng yn al tate 




















PAWPA SAYS THAT MANS JUST - | 
GoT-ONE Bad FAVE. 











IDEAL MAN. 
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“Eighteen months of hauling have satisfied me that the only way 
perishable produce can be got safely, economically and profitably 
to market, is on Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. I load in the orchard, 
where sand would make the use of solids impossible, and make two 
extra trips a day to town.” 

— HARRY J. CHANT, Maple View Farm, Beverly, N. J. 





HE difference between profit and loss in 

carrying perishable things to market, often 
is a set of Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. Big and 
buoyant, they cushion the load, preventing 
damage from jolts and jars, protecting the truck, 
the driver, and the road. Always active, they 
get over the miles on schedule time. Ruggedly 
strong with the strength of Goodyear construc- 
tion in carcass, sidewall and tread, they give you 
the wear that means more mileage at low tire cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire is 
made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 



































The Plow for 
Mixed Land 


If your soil is mixed; clay 
and sand, get the famous time- 
tried plow built especially for 
your requirements—the 


JOHN DEERE “B” 


Popular for yearsinthe South 
for good work, clean shedding; 
light draft, easy handling and 
long life. 

You will appreciate the John 
Deere bottom construction. 
Moldboard of genuine hard- 
ened soft-center steel, double- 
shinned to resist wear, and spe- 
cially shaped to handle the soil 

ectly. Chilled detachable 

eel protects landside. Heavy; 
one-piece steel frog holds beam 
and bottom parts rigidly to- 
gether. Quick detachable shares 
—only one nut to loosen or 
tighten when changing shares. 

Strong steel beam will with- 
stand severest conditions. High- 
curved—lots of clearance. 

See the John Deere “B” at 

ur John Deere dealer’s. 

here’s a size for every re- 
quirement. 


Write today for a free folder on 


‘John Deere Plows for the South. 


Address John Deere, Moline, Illin- 
ois; ask for Free Folder CB-¢35 


* 


JOHN*= DEER 
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Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
: ve Farmer when you write an adver- 
you 


Soil Tested 
maa 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
4 sour soil. We show you how. We send 
all necessary materials. Same test 
used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. Insures 
bumper crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, all 
fertilizers 16'/, ft. wide—twice width of others. 
Cuts work and time in half. 
Fits any end gate wagon or 
auto truck. Handle material 
once, Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. #¥ 
PEORIA, Dept. 235 ILL. , 































PULL YOUR 
STUMPS 
WITH 






AND A FORDSON 
Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for 
clearing land rapidly and at low costs. 
Write for more information 











TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. 











Efficiency of Nitrogen-Carriers 
at the Ohio Station 


Por a number of years I have been em- 
phasizing the fact that all nitrogenous 
fertilizers are not equally efficient, per 
pound of nitrogen carried, and that it is 
highly important that the farmer know 
the source from which his nitrogen 
comes. Especially is this so with cotton 
under weevil conditions, where immediate 
availability is essential in order to force 
early and prolific fruitage. 

Reckoning the efficiency of a pound of 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda at 100, the 
New Jersey and Alabama experiment 
stations, as well as German investigators, 
have given a pound of nitrogen in sul- 
phate of ammonia a value of about 90, 
and in dried blood and cottonseed meal a 
value of 70 to 80. However, Prof. Fir- 
man E. Bear, of the Ohio College of 
Agriculture, quoting the results from the 
Ohio Experiment Station, gives sulphate 
of ammonia, dried blood and oil meal a 
decidedly lower comparative effective- 
ness, per pound of nitrogen carried, than 
any hitherto reported. In the test cited, 
equal: amounts of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric were used, but the nitrogen in 
the different plots came from different 
sources. In tests with corn, oats, wheat, 
clover and timothy, the average efficiency 
of the different nitrogen-carriers was as 
follows: 

Carriers of Nitrogen Relative Efficiency 
Nitrate Of sOda...c.scccccccccscccvces 100 


Sulphate of ammonia...........-++  & 
Oil meal....cccccccccccccscccccocesevcce 
Dried bhleods ccc cccccccccccccccsscccess 43 


The above results emphasize anew the 
need for a knowledge of the source from 
which our nitrogen is derived. Particu- 
larly is this so under boll weevil. condi- 
tions, where every effort must be made to 
get quick, vigorous growth and fruitage. 

B. L. MOSS. 


Fourteen Dollars and Baby 
Girl 
E HAVE a small farm of 20 acres, 
mostly a trucking proposition, but 
one summer not many years ago it was 
up to me to run the place with the help 
of a hired man and a boy about 12 years 
old. During the summer I attended a 
sale of purebred Duroc hogs and bought 
the pick of a litter of very young pigs 
for $14. She was so small I brought her 
home in a burlap sack. 

The boy was left at home repairing the 
fence around the lot I intended to keep 
her in. When I dumped her out of the 
sack and she sat there on her haunches 
looking around at scenery strange to her, 
I asked what he thought of her. “I 
thought you went to buy a hog!” he re- 
plied. And I wondered later if the boy 
was right, that she was too young, She 
drank slop, but she knew nothing of 
grain, 

I took corn first in the dough and 
broke enough kernels to give her a taste 
of the milk and she soon learned to eat. 
We named her “Baby Girl.” She and 
her produce have always had the waste 
from the truck, cull turnips or potatoes 
cooked and mixed with shorts and fed 
warm. Cull tomatoes, radishes, cucum- 
bers, squash, green turnip tops and cab- 
bage. The hogs convert waste into 
money. 

She has never been a producer of big 
litters but she has never brought a runt. 
Seven, eight and nine pigs are the usual 
number, 

We've never sold for fancy prices but 
we butcher the spring litter and make the 
whole hog into lard and sausage, mold 
the sausage in 1 pound cakes, wrap in 
butter paper and sell in our nearby town. 
The lard is rendered and sold, The crack- 
lings. are made into soap for family use. 

Fall pigs are fed well and hurried on 
the market before taxpaying time comes. 

A sow whose produce is managed in 
this way will net clear of all outlay for 
feeds about $150 a year. Pretty good 
reeérd year by“year for $14 invested and 
Baby Girl. Don’t you think so? 

MRS. L, E. COLLINS. 
Benton County, Ark. 





"No secret, but—” 


‘Most of my neighbors who 
have trouble with their horses 
don’t use Gombault’s Caus- 
tic Balsam. So I figure it’s 
Gombault’s, and not luck, 
that keeps my work stock in 


tip-top condition. 

“I found a bottle of Gombault'’s 
in the barn when I bought the 
thirty yearsago, and I'venever 
without it since. I haven't fired a 
horse in all that time. Gombault’s 
does the work a lot better, leaves 
no scars or discolored hair.”’ 

A reliable and effective remedy for 
Spavin Thorough- Fistula 
Ca pin 


Curb 
Splint 
Ringbone Strained 
Ten s 
A million successful treatment 
each year. Booklet describing horse 
ailments sent upon request. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggiste 
or direct upon recetpt of price. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS TOO 
An excellent remedy for ains, 
bruises, cuts, aromn eore On 
muscular and inflamatory rheu- 
matism, sciatica and lumbago. 
The Lawrence-W. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sole Distributore 
for the United States and Canada 


GOMBAULTS 
OTR IKY éTe 
BALSAM 





The Progressive Farmeg . 

















Dog Days— 


**Dog Days’? are at hand 
when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator, and when 
the increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 

A De Laval Cream Separator 
bought now will easily save its 
cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to 
actually pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 
Sooner? or later you will use @ 


De Laval 
Cream Separator and Milker 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discover? Wonderful 
Chemical That Is Fatal to Flies. Not a 
Poison—Harmiless to Stock. 














Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which the farmer has 
7 to contend Now, through the discovery of 
E. R. Alexander, widely known gcientist you 
7 can rid your house eud barns and livestock 
sg of these pests almost instantlyg and with nc 
q 3 trouble at all. This discovery is in the form 
as of an organic chemical that 1s fatal to flies 
- i and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui- 
bg toes and moths. 
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This new discovery which is.called Alexan- 
der’s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it 
kills flies like magic, farm animals and hu- 
man beings are not affected by it at all. 
Rid-O-Fly is also a strong repellant. Flies 
will not come near stock or buildings where 
Rid-O-Fly has been used. Rid-O-Fly is par- 

" ticularly valuable for cows and horses, as it 
is a known fact that flies do untold harm to 
these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his dis- 
covery will rid your house, barns and live- 
stock of these pests that he offers a $3.00 sup- 
ply for ofly $1.25 and a few cents extra pos- 
tage collected on delivery, on the guarantee 
that if Rid-O-Fly does not work it will cost 
you nothing. Two big Kansas City banks 
guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and 
address, and this introductory offer will be 
mailed at once. 

ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 
1534 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


MADE TO YOUR 
MEASURE 





SEND NO We make this ia] offer to 
MONEY rove the wonderful value, 

style and fit of Pregress tail- 
oring. We will me ine’ to your special order 


Tate wy 
have other ‘ually striking bargains in 
the finest sn made- at 


At $14.95 up to $39" 
Rennes WANTED ye 


extra 
ing. NOE 


PER 
E ‘Big Sample Outfit § FREE 


and we will send 
sen samples, re 
to-measure 


Th LORING CO., 


20 \ds Remnants 


genes us a money ord 
7 Just fcr $1.96 and we ve 


book and ad iP Sbolesals M4 
Dept. V-448 CHICAGO 















voiles, 


charges. If ping are not pleased, 

pence and we will cheartely refund your money. 
ier by No. 9. 20 yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.98. 

Walter Field Co. Dept. Z-i039 Chicago 


IPABSORSINE 





















TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 

will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a postitive antiseptic and 
germicide.- Pleasant to use; 
does not pe go or remove 





the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, 
delivered. Book 7 R Free 


-» 384 Lyman St., Springfieid, Mass. 













le will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide FREE. Write toda 
NG COMPANY Suite 41 BALTIMORE, MD. 














a ft at. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE,, 

nite Dept. A256, Rochester, N.Y. 
¢ Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 

$133 to $192 F Spec onan, Railway Postal Clerk 
amination questions; (2) schedu 


A MONTH 

; a > snowing places of U. S. Gove a re 
ntry —) examinations; (3) list of Government 

MEN~BOVs & jobs now obtainable. 
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THE REALIST 

Speaker: “Think of the poverty on the other 
side! Think of it! How would you feel if 
your family were composed of a widow with 
little orphans?” 


Casey: “I'd feel like a corpse.” 
JUSTIFIED 
Judge: “You were a party to the crime 


whén the after-dinner speaker was murdered. 
Did you know him?” 

Defendant: “Yes. 
party.” 


He was a crime to the 


THAT’S ALL RIGHT, THEN 


Smith: “Dennis claims not to have heard 
the horn. What’s the matter with his hear- 
ing?” 

Smithers: ‘Nothing, it’s to be held Satur- 
day.” 

“UNFAVORABLE ODDS 

Casey: “I niver go to the bank on Sather- 
days.” 

Kelly: ‘An’ f'r why not?” 

Casey: “Sure, an’ th’ eign on th’ door says 


‘tis only nine to twelve I'll get me money.” 


THE OTHER CAR 
“But the Boils-Boast auto people guarantee 
their car for life,”” objected a prospective 
motor purchaser to a salesman for the Fliv- 
ver Five. 
“IT know they do,” he replied calmly. “But 
our car is guaranteed for a whole year.” 


HOW MANY TIMES? 
Mother: “How many times have I told you 
not to play with that horrid Baxter boy?” 
Agerieved Willie: “What do you think I 
am anyway, ma—an adding machine?” 


A LEADING QUESTION 

Professor Cyanidus was interrupted during 
an interesting and instructive chemical in- 
vestigation by the ringing of his telephone, 

“Hello,” said a sweet feminine voice at the 
other end. “Professor Cyanidus? This is the 
Kaffen Clothing Store. That pair of trousers 
you ordered last Tuesday has just come.” 

parried the professor 
“And—ah—er—do they fit?” 


“Ah—er—yes?”’ 
absent-mindedly. 


AN AVERTED TRAGEDY 


A dark-haired young man, dressed in a 
gray suit, entered a restaurant and ofdered 
@ portion of fried chicken. He was the only 
patron of the place, but still he waited more 
than an hour while the waiter gossiped with 
the cook and consumed a few shots of old 
stuff he had managed to filch from the pro- 
prietor’s private stock. 

Finally the young fellow became impatient 
and walked out. When the waiter sauntered 
into the dining room he found a white-haired 
old man, dressed in a gray suit, occupying 
the chair vacated by his first patron. His 
eyes bursting from his head, he hurried back 
to the kitchen. 


“For heaven's sake!” he gasped. “Cork 
up that bottle and put that order of chicken 
on the fire! This guy is getting feeble and 


he’s likely to die on our hands any minute.” 
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It is the biggest selling work 
shirt in the world 


is the biggest value! 

“Big Yank” is cut roomy for = 
perfect freedom and ro do 8 Big Features 
away with strain. The fabrics '- Big. roomy, curved 


are extra strong. It’s double 
stitched—can’t rip. 
kind of work shirt you'd order 
if you could have it made s 


" by name. If you can’t 
get | it, write us. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ause it 











armholes. 

2. Extra wide, roomy 
elbow. 

3. Form-fitting sloped 
shoulders. 

4. Cuffs wide and extra 
long. 

5. Reinforced faced 
sleeves. 

6. Reinforced front 
opening. 

7. Wide, well-fitting 
collar. 

6. Big, reinforced 

pockets. 


It’s the 


u. Ask for “ ig 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM MFG. P 


Patent LAP LOX Sheet Roofing. 


IRONTON MFG. CO., 


i 


GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED 


2-V CRIMP 
3-V CRIMP 
S-V CRIMP 


FREIGHT PAID! 


IRONTON, 


WRITE TODAY! 





GALV. SHINGLES 


OHIO 






























ee tye Steam Pressure 
ational Can Company (3:5, Sse" G9, Cisne 
polly Labels, Car ning Sup- 
lies and Tin Specialit 
Baltimore, - . a en 
We can supply you from 
Paltimore, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio: Chat ea Tenr G anpemen, Texas; Jacksonville , and 
Savannah, Ga., vith SANITARY OPEN rop ‘ACKERS’ CANS 1-16-INCH OPENID) SOLDE RK 
TOP PAC KERS’ CANS, as well as FRICTION TOP SYRUP ND. HONE Y PAILS Ser y in 
quiries and orders. P 
y) 
sae ier iia BE SSI: ‘ 











HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


—-By J.P. Alley 


(Copyrigpt 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 

















| pevY$ HEAP o’ MEN Gor 
BULL-DAWG COURAGE 
BUT DEY AIN’ GoT No 
HOSS-SENSE wiD IT?! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Miss Lucy argufyin’ bout a ha’nt ain’ 
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thing to do 
Farmer, and 


wil 


on request. 


need to get 
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alive, but dat-don’ make no diffu’nce— 
Ah is! 
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the states of Georgia, 


cost you only 6 


Do You Want— 


To Rent Out a Farm? 


o Get a Place as Farmer or Farm Manager? 


To Hire a Farm Manager or Farm Laborer? 


o Rent a Farm in Some New Section? 


No matter which one of these inquiries fits your case, the 
advertisement in The Progressive 


is to put an 
NOW is the time to do it. 


Our Georgia-Alabama edition reaches 85,000 farmers in 
Florida, and Alabama, and hundreds 
of men with just your problem have found a quick and satis- 
factory solution by putting an advertisement in our paper. 

An advertisement in our Farmers’ Exchange Department 
cents per word per insertion; or we will 
gladly quote rates for attractive DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Why spend days and weeks hunting for the man you 
when a few lines in The 
Progressive Farmer may bring you dozens of interested 
inquiries with no trouble at all on your part. 


into touch with, 
Address 


Advertising Department, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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¢ \ re hailroads Make the 
VF e Country Your Market 


Tn pioneer days, when transportation was undevel- 
oped, it was necessary for the farmer to sell all of his 
crops to his near neighbors or the folks within the 
county in which he lived—or the neighboring county. 
His market was very limited and the prices he ob- 
tained in return for his labors were usually small. 

Then the Railroads came; and with them a vast broadening 
of the market for the things you raise on your farm. 

To-day, through the medium of the railroads, the whole country, 
with its 100 million people, is your market. If your neighbors or 
the folks within your county or state are not in need of the things 
which you have to sell, or, are not willing to pay_you as large a 
price as you can secure elsewhere, the railroads take your prod- 
ucts across the continent, if necessary, to wherever there is food 
a greater demand and a better price. 


A Double Service 


The railroads perform a double service for you. They make 
the whole country—and the world in fact—your market and 
secure for you the best possible prices for the things which you 
produce; and, on the other hand, they bring to you, wherever 
you may be, all of the comforts and necessities of life and modern 
civilization which you enjoy. 

The railroads are performing a con- 
structive service; and they ask that 
you get all of the facts before doing 
or saying anything which will tend 
to reduce their ability to better serve 
you in the future. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 























tex omic Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way | ' 
Sulphur DO YOU TAKE SALT 
ime with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 
A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
rest. 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














For immediate sale, have 
100 U. 8. Gov't. wooden 
| tanks, 3 in. cypress and 2 in. 
Oregon pine with round ad- 
justable hoops: sizes 600 to 
1,500 gallons, just right for 
small farms or country 
places. 

Government paid $185 for 
these tanks, which have nev- 


| er been used. For quick 































Met: Iningtes, V-Crim| 
ited, 2S Pain Galvan: 
See Ridings, Wallboard, | mony ete., direct to you 
at F Hock k-Bottom Factory Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Meial Shingles 
peve great durability—many customers report 15 and 
service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free perpen = sale, am pricing them from 
low prices and | $31.50 to $51.50, shipped 


samples. We sell direct | knocked-down, F. O. B. Sa- 
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Old Times in the South 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
Congo Negro, and about as large and 
powerful a man as I ever saw, lived with 
his family at the mill. He was boss and 
ran the mill and still and the feed pens. 
When any help went there to work, no 
matter whether other Negroes or some 
of the white boys of his master’s family, 
as we frequently did go, Uncle Steve was 
boss and they worked for Uncle Steve. 
He was a man of sterling common sense 
and was scrupulously honest. Thinking 
back today I can think of but few white 
men, even, that I have met who were 
superior to him in natural intelligence 
and homely philosophy. 

Uncle Jim, another large Congo Negro, 
lived near the big house and he was farm 
boss. Any one who worked on the farm 
was directly or indirectly under Uncle 
Jim’s supervision. Uncle Anthony, (you 
see it was always “Uncle” to an elderly 
Negro) ran the shop, repaired tools, 
wagons, shod the stock, and did or had 
lone all blacksmith work. I wilt add here 
that all forge heating was done with 
charcoal, as stone coal was unknown. 
Uncle Anthony was also monarch of his 
business and was boss of the shop. My 
father was a finished smith, though he 
never followed it as a trade. 

We white boys, and the boys of these 
Negroes, while growing up, would work 
when we couldn’t get out of it, hunt, 
fish, and lark around the farm together, 
stopping in for dinner at any of the 
houses—Aunt Millie’s, Aunt Anne’s, Aunt 
Julie’s, or any place where we happened 
to be and things looked auspicious for a 
feed. There was never a scarcity of food 
at any place, but we used to prefer Aunt 
Millie’s. She was Uncle Steve’s wife, 
and he being the miller she frequently 
had a big sifter full of big brown ginger 
cakes. She also lived on the bank of the 
creek and we lived in it most of the time 
in summer. Old Aunt Millie has spanked 
me ten times as much as my father and 
mother both, but I reverence: her mem- 
ory as though she had been really my 
own people. 





Georsi Short Course for Boys 
and Girls August 6-13 


HE 
for the 
held at the College of Agriculture, 
Georgia, August 6-13. The 
course for boys will consist of livestock 
ne poultry judging and selection and 
e grading of hogs for market. Prizes 
offered every day in connection 
for the best judges of 


annual convention and short course 
club boys and girls will be 
Ath- 


ens, short 


Ww vil be 


with the course 

the different classes of livestock and 
poultry. Plays and games will be a 
feature of every day’s } program. In ad- 


dition we will have moving pictures, free 
car rides over the city, and will wind up 
with a big club party. 
this year the largest attendance of any 
year, . 

The railroads are offering reduced 
rates for the occasion, 

G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 
Georgia State Boys’ Club Agent. 


phiheita Jersey Remed Falls 


ee ee Laila 503943, owned by 
Geo, Tribble, Birmingham, Alabama, 
yearling butterfat champion 


is the new 
of that state. Laila started her test at 
1 year 10 months of age and produced 


10,168 pounds of milk and 504.58 pounds 
of butterfat. She calved within the re- 
quired time, carrying calf 201 days of 
her test period and thus qualifies for an 
A. J. C. C. Silver Medal as well. 

In the month of February, Laila pro- 
duced 56.84 pounds of butterfat and was 
listed in the Bulletin 50-pound list. 

Laila’s sire is Dennis You'll Do 164258, 
a son of the famous Gold Medal sire, Im- 
ported Oxford You'll Do 111860. The 
dam of Gamboge’s Laila is Laila’s Ox- 
ford Lass 425108. 





N INVESTMENT in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest—Benja- 


We are expecting | 





The Protestive" Pitriner 
Paisley I ye 


y bow 
on neck, shoulders and | sleeves are the ver; latest. 
Beautiful Paisley bask Dock 4 
Just send your name. address size, Ne} one 
$2.44 oF $4 
* te 
and every certof yo 
aN An, OFFER RE. FAIRE 
to 46 bust; Misses’ siz- © 20 years pie 
TRA CHARGE FOR LARGE 
~ POR $4.57. 


WORLD MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. M.1556 





2953 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, iLL, 


HEELE 





Business allege 


“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
GET THE BEST POSITIONS” 


Call or Write For Fir 











Save © ee 
your money by buying our Rust-proof, - 
leak roofing shipped direct from mill. Low 
prices on rat proof Corn Cribs, Grain Bins, 
House, Barn and Roof paints. Write today. 
Birmingham Iron Roofing and Fencing Co., 
P. O. Box 1530, Birmingham, Ala. 


CANS 








Write Us For Prices 
SOUTHEASTERN 


CAN CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 














‘ractor Mills Latest 
Gat neg aad prices. 
Engines, S 


For any power—steam 
type Bett Feed —Siee! Blocks 
Sb-ngte Malls, Coro ae. Feed jane Felite, 








cuts and pilesonhar 
saavestes ————aeene Vester OF Windrows, 


AMERICAN MACHINERY ‘CO? Melon St, ATLANTA,GA. 
horse cu’ Man and horse cuts and sh ous coma Cae 
Bebow 


Binder Sastn crerz state, Only 
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By J. H. WOO 
Culling: Pigmentation 
ges 


EFORE starting to lay, all yellow- 

skinned varieties store up a surplus 

of yellow coloring in the various parts 

of the body. This yellow coloring is 

called pigment. As 

laying starts and 

continues, this pig- 

ment ‘is withdrawn 

until exhausted in 

all sections of the 

bird, if production 

has been sufficiently 

heavy. This disap- 

pearing of pigment 

MR. WOOD is called ble aching, 

and a section free from any pigment is 
a bleached section. 

Bleaching is apparent first in those sec- 

tions where the blood flow is greatest. 

-It has been found that pigmentation 
leaves and bleaching is completed from 
the following seeteane in the order 
named: 1, vent; 2, eye ring; 3, earlobes; 
4, beak; 5, shanks. 

Vent.—In the non-laying hen the vent 
is smnall, round, and yellow. As produc- 
tion starts, the vent becomes larger, 
broader, and fades very rapidly until it 
is bluish white. It will only take from 
6 to 10 eggs to fade the vent. 

Eye ring. —The edge of the eyelid (eye 
ring) is next to fade, and will be free 
from yellow after from 8 to 14 eggs have 
been laid. 

Earlobes——All Mediterranean or egg- 
laying breeds have large white earlobes. 
The earlobe contains much pigment, 
however, before production _ starts. 
Bleaching is complete after about five 
weeks of production, or about 20 eggs. 
In the red earlobed varieties the change 
is not so apparent. However, by press- 
ing the earlobe and forcing the blood out, 
yellow pigment will be seen if present. 


Beak—The beak fades corisiderably 
slower, and will need 8 to 12 weeks of 
laying, or about 40 to 60 eggs to remove 
all pigment. Bleaching starts at the 
base and fades toward the tip. In the 
breeds having dark, reddish, or black 
beaks, such as those found in the Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks, it will be 
necessary to examine the lower beak. 


Shanks.—The shanks are last to bleach, 
taking four to five months of continuous 
laying or from 70 to 90 eggs. A real 
poor producer never will bleach her 
shanks. During the bleaching, the shanks 
also lose flesh and become thin and flat. 
With varieties having dark-colored 
shanks, look at the bottoms of the feet. 


The time, or number of eggs to bleach 
different sections in different individuals 
will vary somewhat, depending on the 
size of the individual and method of 
feeding. A large Plymouth Rock will 
not fade quite as fast as a small Leg- 
horn. Also birds fed heavily on yellow 
corn or having an abundance of green 
food will bleach slower than birds re- 
ceiving white corn, or lacking green 
food. 


Birds showing yellow shanks in the 
late spring are generally poor producers, 
because they have not laid enough to lay 
out the color. Exception to this rule is 
the hen that has been sitting and rearing 
chicks. If each sitting hen is marked 
at the time of sitting, special consider- 
ation can be given her at time of culling. 


Return of Pigment.—As soon as a hen 
Stops laying the pigment returns to dif- 
ferent sections in the same order that it 
left. The vent begins to dry, shrink up, 

,and take on yellow. The comb shrivels 
up and leaves its bright red color. 


If a hen has faded shanks but yellow 
vent, you will know that she laid well 
for several months, but stopped recently. 
If the beak is also yellow, you will know 
that she has been stopped a month or 
Six weeks. If the shanks are yellow 
and vent bleached, you will know that 
She has been a poor producer, but is 
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LIVESTOCK 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Poland-China Pigs. J. 
Blue > Springs, Miss 
Big Poland- “China " Pigs— 4 
gree each, Manly 
Ala., 








K. 8. Holland, 


- old. Pedi- 
Greensboro, 


weeks 
Hall, 


Bone 
furnishe d, $5 
Route 2. 


RED POLLS 


Registered Red Polls- Farmer's ideal beef, 
butter. Write your wants. W. L. Kennedy, 


SHEEP 
Donald “Green, Oakland, Illinois 


~Shropshires of Merit—Fr rom , Wavertre ee Hall—Regig 
tered rams and early 1923 ram lambs for sale for $30 
up. These are quality rams of choicest breeding and 
distinguished Shropshire type. M. F, Churchill New- 
comb, Greenwood, Va. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale—Registered 6-months-old Holstein Heifer 
—Will exchange for registered Jersey heifer of equal 
breeding. Also 2 registered Jersey bull calves. Hugh 
F. McElderry, Box 494, Talladega, Ala. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


White Female Collie Pups—$7 each. C, 
Kellyton, Ala. 





milk and 
Lola, Ky. 








Shropshire Rams 

















For Sale 
N. Livingston, 


FLORIDA 


Lakeside =e Grove Farm and Beautiful Home— 
Only $1,500—On road, in popular resort and fruit 
raising sootten; healthful out-of-door recreations year 
round; 15 acres, near thriving railroad town; about 
half tiNable. balance timber and pasture; 150 orange 
trees, grapefruit, plums, pears, guavas, grapes; good 
2-story house, porch, overlooks sparkling lake; 
house, ete. Top settle affa'rs only $1,500, 
Details page 12, Illus. Catalog Bargains 
Florida. Copy free, Strout Farm Agency, 
Graham _Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla 


503 OTHER STATES 


throughout 
1210 GE 


7 Berry, and Fruit 
Close to tow! G arket Part 
Sam Stephenson, gion, Tenn. 
and Up—In Washing- 
Delta to sell 
A. Everman, 


— Poultry 
Covin 
all 40-Acre 


Mis the 
Very easy 


Farms 
heart of the 
terms, w. 


tartaers 
Greenville Miss 





LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exciusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100 000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
6pections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lare on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
Zlst St., Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 








eo 753 


cb be, se: fe, 





seed 
vetch, Hairy vetch, seed. Quote 
per 100 Be. on each. Talladega Fertili Com- 
pany, Talladega, Als. ae 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CHIC PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Hatcheries EAST AN ST 
be to ship. A month's feed FREE 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Roeks, lle. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, l2c, Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


Catal Free, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MQ. 


=) CHICKS a Sos hed dy GUARANTEED 
1 Chicks Pay Well 
Popular .. $14.00 per 100 
aah ~& eo . 710.00 per 100 
Wr ite “f r Catalog 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, 


Baby Chicks — — August-September 


Ship Wednesdays 100 500 

Brown, White Leghorns. . “2 25 $6.00 $10.00 45 00 
Rocks, Reds, Wulfs..... $3.75 $6.50 $12.00 55.00 
Mixed for Broilers $9.50 $45.00 


$3.00 $5.00 
20,000 Weekly. C. A. “NORMAN, Knoxville, Tena. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed. 
16th season. White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10. 
Reds, Rocks, Minoreas, Anconas, 100, $12. Order 
now from ivertisement. Reference ‘two ban 


a 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, istown, Tenn. 

















Ky. 














Airedale Bitches—Best breeding, cheap. 


Registered 
Emmett Chatfield, Culloden, 


Trade for chickens. R, 
Georgia 


206 Pays School Expenses for Year at Piedmont— 
See aaa. another page. William Burns, 
Lawndale, N. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 








Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog 
Book—64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart, and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘Tribute to 
a Dog,’’ et Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller 
Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Extra Choice Barred Rock Cockerels and Pullets— 
4 months old. Don’t miss these, #1.50, RB. 8. McKee, 
Faunsdale, 


Ringlet Rock Cockerels and Pullets—8 Weeks os. 
~—- prize he we « stock direct from Thompson, $1.5 
Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Beautiful Reds—From Boston ana Garden winners. 
M. De Shazo, Greenville, 


BABY CCHS 
Big catalog free. 


























Chicks—6c up. Comfort Hatchery, 


Windsor, Missouri 

Baby Chicke—31 varieties, 
Fall chicks now at Summer 
Hate hery, Postoffice Box 1495, 


PLANTS 


POTATO—TOMATO—~CABBAGE—COLLARD 
Collards, Tomatoes—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants 
rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 
expressed, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Geor- 


Late Flat Dutch, Wakefields Cabbage Planis— 

gia and Cabbage Collard Plants—$1.75 1,000; $1 500, 
postpaid, insured. Fine plants, shipments. 
Riverside Farms, Maxton, N. C 

Several Million Large, Stocky Late Tomato—Fall- 
winter Heading Cabbage and Collard eee 
toug vigorous 
Boe. “$1; 


diate shipments; leading varieties, 

»lants, guaranteed or money refunded, 1,000, 
postage or express collect. Trans- 
tomatoes, blooming, "1 100, 


1.50; 5,000, $6, 
planted (reset) post- 
paid. 1 Union Plant Farms, Monroe, N. 

NURSERY STOCK | 


Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
varieties. Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Ear arly Laas Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
ecan nursery in-world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 

og and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 

Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
Stuart, Schley and Success for fall delivery, Ship- 
ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
ylease or money refund Send for folder. Harlan 
arms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalog—All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
shrubs. Fine large supply June budded peaches and 
one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel 
post, express, freight, or carload noe Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 


SEED 


Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 
CLOVER 

Clovers on Every Acre, Every Year, Without Re-sow- 
ing—For soils, hay, grazing. Folder free. Lambert, 
Darlington, Ala, Rake aa 

New Crop Crimson Clover Seed—No onions, no John- 
son grass. 9 bushel, F. O. Winchester, Tenn. 
Franklin County Creamery Association, 

Sur Clover—Double screened and recleaned, 76: 
screened twice, 8c; just as swept up, 4c per Ib. 
B. shipping point. Robt. 8. Link, Abbeville. 8. t. 

RYE 

Abruzzi Seed ~ Rye—$l. 75 
Seed Co., Hendersonville, N. 
Abruzzi Rye—Fulghum Cote ete for prices. Olin 
J. Salley, Box P.F., Salley, 8. 
“Best Grade Tall Growing — 

25 bag, cash with order. 
Store, Atlanta, Ga, 


"MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





purebreds. Order your 
prices. The Owenton 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Cabbage, 





Leading va- 
7T5e; 1,000 
Cc, 


eniek 



































~ bushel. ~~ Hendersonville 
Cc. 








Rye—2%-bu. bags, 
Cottongim’s Seed 





Farm Folks—Write for the Farm Magazines—Big 
demand and pay for stories and articles that you can 
write. Send for free copy of Writers’ Digest and learn 
how. Writer’s Digest, 677 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


to 60, Willing to 
traveling or 
Louis, Mo.,, 








All Men, Women, Boys, Gir 
Accept Government Portions sit $190, 
stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 225, St. 
immediately 

Wanited—Man to Run Farm of 650 Acres—In culti- 
vated crops of cotton, corn, hay and grain. Man must 
be willing and able to handie 20 to 30 milk cows in 
connection with other farming. Selling sweet milk at 
25¢ at door. Must be able to buy part interest in cows 
and operate on a 50-50 basis. Farm now rented and 
tenants satisfied, but owner wants man who can hadle 
live stock, and is educated up to value of using le 
gumes on every field. Will trade on any acreage basis 
that suits operator, and will pay small salary for 
overseeing balance of farm. Address, Box 494, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 





LEGHORNS 


IO 


4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 


$i Each. 
Also Pullets, Counce’ and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
wrices. Exceptional value in our Trios and Breed- 
ng Pens of lect Breeders. Just what you need 





to improve your foundation stoc 

Write for Circular and ‘Price List. 
Riverside Poultry Farm, R-11B, Knoxville, Te 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


SHORTHORNS 














AGENTS 
For Profit, Pleasure, Shade, 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents 
Nurseries, Dept. E, Concord, Ga. 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending jeaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents—90c an Hour to Advertise and Distribute 
Samples to Consumer—Write quick for territory and 
particulars. American Fredues Co., 9619 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Beauty and Delicious 
wanted. Concord 








SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 
*SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 
the market. For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N.. 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tilinois. 








Agents Send for Sworn Proof of $5 to $15 
Daily Introducing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery—57 
styles, 17 colors. No capital or experience required. 
Just write orders, we deliver and collect. Your pay 

also monthly bonus. Free auto offer besides. 
outfit furnished, all colors—grades including 
Mac-O-Chee Mills Company, Desk 2908, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 





SALESMEN 


Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. is. Concord fd Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





MACHINERY 


For + Sele—Dentiet Peanut Picker. 





W. D. Waters, 





w Mills fi See aanee Mills. A. A. De- 


Loach Co., ‘Atlanta, G 

Purdom (Steel) . Vine ~ Cutter—Wonderful time and 
labor saver. Cuts sweet to — clean off beds 
while digging potatoes. astens any plow, Ex- 
ly simple. Equais 5 men. ‘all dealers, or direct, 


treme! 
#750. charges prepaid. A. B. Purdom, Blac 
eorgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


United States Army Springfield Rifle—With 2 boxes 
cartridges, $20. Jersey our calf, grandson of “Golden 
Ferris Squire,’’ $25. Will trade. Strong, 28 Lafay- 
ette, Mobile, Ala. 

CORN MEAL 

Southern Corn Table Meal—RBeasonable. 

‘arehouse. Rockmart, Ga, | 

COPPER 
Copper—-80n00. $4.75 sheet, freight paid. No order 
t 


less than 5 sheets. Southern Warehouse, Rockmart, 
Georgia. 




















Southern 














FLOUR 


Wholesale Lage Mill to saan, 
Wholesale Grocery Company, Rockmart, Ga. 


HONEY 


Honey—Nice Extracted Honey—$1.80 per galion, 
postpaid. Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Springs, Fila. 


NOVELTIES 


Boys—Send stamp for catalog illustrating | 200 Magic 
items, Joke Novelties uzzles. Tip Top Novelty 
Shop, ] Box_1789, Birmingham, Ala. 


~ PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382. McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable Methods. 
PRODUCE 


Express Hides, Beeswax, Tallow to Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 





Rockmart 























_ Alfalfa, $7 bushel; Sweet clover, $7; Red clover, 
Grimm alfalfa, $22.50. Satisfaction or money 
back, Meier Seed Co., Dept. PF., Salina, Kansas. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 





SUGAR 


Sugar—Sold direct to farmer from our warehouse 
nearest you. Southern Warehouses, Rockmart, G 


Resale American Sugar and Brown Sugars—Write 
for prices. E. L. Nichols, Mill Agent, Rockmart, Ga, 


TOBACCO 














For Sale—5,000 to 6,000 Acres Virgin Pine Timber— 
Will sell land fee simple for $15 per acre. Readily 
. % 


~~ 


te ag - 


Natural Red rede, Tobacco —~ Direct to consume: 
5 75. 5 


1.35. W. 











The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


For the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 
For the Advertiser 


Guaranteed Rate Per 
te 
The Progressive Farmer, 350,000 $1.75 

Raleigh, N. 
Birmingham, Als. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Breeders’ Gazette 

Chicago, IIL 
Prairie Farmer, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Hoard’s ep 
Ft. Atkinso: is. 


Wisconsin Agriculturist, 


Racine, Wis. 





s 
3 
a 


160,000 


= 


90,000 
55,000 
120,000 
70,000 
700,000 


The F. . 

St. Pauk Pout iin. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Farmer’s Wife, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Rural Press, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Nebraska Farmer, 

Lincoln, Neb. 
American Agriculturist, 

New York, N. Y. 


33,000 
80,000 
115,000 


eyeatat ty 


1, 1,833,000 $11.62 


These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
__—s 
For further information address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1109-1117 Transportation Bidg., CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


comnts, of The Progressive 
“ be mailed free to any ad~ 














‘gome 


Ward & Ca | 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


ya 








This new Fall and Winter Catalogue—Is Yours Free 


; 
yy 


The new, complete Fall and Winter 
‘Catalogue is now ready and will be sent 


f- you free. You need merely fill in the 
» coupon below. 


You may just as well profit by the 


| Saving this big book offers you. 


» + In your home, this book will be a 
f Price guide and a shopping pleasure. 
' You, too, may as well know the right 


| price to pay, and you may as well save 


Money on nearly everything you buy. 


‘This Book Offers You a Saving 
of $50 this Season 


Over forty million dollars’ worth 


| of goods have been bought at the lowest 
| prices especially for this book—to make 
» possible this saving for you. 

| So if you write for this book, if you 
' use this book, and if your family uses 


this book, there will be a saving of over 


- $50 in cash for you this season. 

?- But this book offers you more than a 
' saving—more than low prices. It offers 
» you the satisfaction and the economy of 
* always getting dependable and ser- 
| viceable goods. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 
Fer over fifty years Montgomery Ward & 


4 Co. has tried, first of all, to sell only service- 


% 


_ able goods that stand inspection and use. 


We take great pride in Ward Quality. We 
always quote the lowest possible price. But we 
try always to have our quality alittle higher. 

So to write for this book, to use this book 
every week, not only means a saving in cash, 
but satisfaction with everything you buy and 
the saving that long service always brings. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


FOR WOMEN: This book shows the best 
New York Fashions, selected in New York by 
our own New York Fashion Experts. And 
everything is sold without the usual “‘ fashion 
profits.” This book will be a delight, a matter 
of style news, and a saving to every American 
woman. 


FOR THE HOME: Carpets, furniture, 
bedding, electrical devices, everything new 
for home use, everything used in decoration 
and to make the home modern and complete. 
And the prices always mean a saving. 


FOR THE MEN AND THE FARM: 
Everything a man uses or wears, from tools and 
hardware and famous Riverside Tires, to virgin 
wool suits—often one-third less than prices you 
are paying. 

The coupon below brings this new, complete 
Fall and Winter Catalogue to you and your 
family—entirely free. 

You, too, may as well profit by its saving. 
You need simply fill in this coupon and all the 
saving and satisfaction and pleasure this book 
brings will come into your home for you and 
your family. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SAY. IETS EE EME, 


ST. PAUL 


ee a ee ee 


PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 


Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system of filling 
orders is now over a year old. 

And our records prove that during 
the past year nearly all orders were 
shipped in less than 48 hours. 

48 hour service is our promise to 
you. But we do better than our 
promise—because a Jarge percent- 
age of our orders are actually 
shipped within 24 hours, 

So you can order from Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. and feel sure that 
nearly every time your order will be 
shipped in less than 48 hours, and 
frequently within 24 hours. 


This Coupon brings this new Catalogue Free 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Dept. 18-f 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, 
Ore., Fort Worth. 


(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgom- 
ery Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Cata- 


ec RE PL PES TOT NETO SIE NOEL. HELPER RE I FLEET EE LES SIE OT OLE EIN LETTE OE 2 TEEPE NEE 








